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from the Inter-Varsity 


Review Shelf 


SEE THE GLORY By Carolyn L. Canfield. 
Published by Moody Press, 820 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago 10. 159 pages. $1.95. 


On the morning of September 30, 
1946, a young woman not quite 
thirty-three years old was released 
from two years of intense physical 
suffering and entered the presence of 
the Lord. She was Adelaide Locher, 
a radiantly happy Christian whose 
all-too-brief life has left behind a 
trail of glory. 

Although she had been reared in 
respectable home and church sur- 
roundings, Adelaide did not enter 
into the assurance of her salvation 
until she went to the University of 
California (Berkeley). There she 
came into contact with the University 
Bible League (now IvCF on that 
campus) and in the fellowship of 
Christians grew by leaps and bounds 
in her new life in Christ. Soon after 
her conversion, she heard the call of 
the Lord to China and began making 
contacts with the China Inland Mis- 
sion. It was through this association 
that her biographer (wife of the 
C.1.M. Candidate Secretary) came to 
know her. 

But Adelaide’s ministry to China 
was never to be. God had a greater 
sphere of service for her in the min- 
istry of suffering. When she was 


(Continued on page 27, column 2) 
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First in a series of nine 
Old Testament character studies 


Author: A. W. Tozer 


Au MEN are equally precious in the sight of God, 
but not all men are of equal importance in the total 
scheme of things. And not all men are equally im- 
portant to the Kingdom of God. “Star differeth from 
star in glory” in the astronomical world, and so do 
men differ from each other in magnitude within that 
grander world of the redeemed. 

Among those who hold a position of first magni- 
tude in the spiritual firmament, Abraham the He- 
brew ranks at or near the top. He was a key man. 
a man of destiny. That is why he is called “the 
father of all them that believe,” and it may be the 
reason for his being addressed respectfully as “Fa- 
ther Abraham” even by the rich man in Hades. He 
appears to have summed up in himself most of the 
major virtues, and so becomes for us a kind of sam= 
ple man, a universe model of what a believing map 
can and should be. 

Abraham’s spiritual experience, though highly per* 
sonal, was also universal. He turned the eyes of the 




































ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


For twenty-three years, A. W. Tozer (Litt.D., 
Wheaton College) has been pastor of Chicago’s 
vigorous southside Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance Church. Besides editing the Alliance Weekly 
and serving on the Foreign Board of the C. & 
M.A., Tozer is beloved as a writer by many 
thoughtful Christians. The discerning, provocative 
Pursuit of God is his most recent work. 


world from idols and directed them toward the true 
God, the One whom he with profoundest reverence 
called “the Most High God, the possessor of heaven 
and earth.” Though he had been, according to such 
bits of history as we possess, a maker of idols in 
his father’s house in Ur of the Chaldees, he had an 
encounter with God which forever cured him of 
idolatry and made him the first great monotheist of 
that time, the father of such as worship the one true 
God. 

To us the value of Abraham’s life and experience 
lies in their originality. He was never a copy of 
anything. He was a spiritual original. The law of 
suggestion could not determine his spiritual impres- 
sions, for there was no one to make suggestion, no 
one whom he could copy. He had to begin at the 
grass roots and learn all alone how to walk with God. 
And the fact that he could alone and without help 
rise to such magnificent heights of spirituality is 
both an encouragement and a warning to us all. 

Abraham is an encouragement to everyone whose 
heart is open to heaven and who desires to become 
acquainted with God. He is a convincing proof of 
the genuineness of spiritual experience. His walk 
with God shows that religion is not a harmless aber- 
ration of an otherwise normal mind, not a play of 
fancy or a moral romance, but a genuine, valid re- 
lation between two persons: God and the believing 
man. 

Abraham met God in vital encounter and God be- 
came to him more real than anything else within the 
whole field of his experience. A healing sense of 
the marvelous broods over the whole record of his 
life. If, as Carlyle says, worship is transcendent 
wonder, then Abraham was a worshiper supreme, 
for he had a feeling for the supernatural such as 
few men have ever had. Yet his entire psychology 
is wholesome; there is about it no trace of the eerie 
or abnormal; there is in his whole spiritual experi- 
ence nothing but what.is sound, wholesome, and 
deeply reassuring. He demonstrates in advance the 
saying of Paul that God has not “given us the spirit 
of fear, but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
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mind.” No one ever got into mental difficulties fol- 
lowing Abraham. Before a faith like his those psy- 
chological traumata which the psychiatrists love to 
uncover disappear like fog before the rising sun. 

Of all that can be said of Abraham this is the 
most significant: He found God, and he knew God 
with the deep personal intimacy with which a man J 
knows his closest and dearest friend. With no one 
to guide him, he broke through the opaque veil with 
which sin and the devil had covered the door, and 
entered in living awareness into the presence of the 
Most High God. To God he gave his all and for God 
he gave up everything. He would not allow even his 
only son to stand between him and his wonderful 
Friend. The ages have gazed breathless at the won- 
der of his sacrifice there on the mountain when, in 
an effort to obey, he raised the knife to slay his loved 
son Isaac. And how quickly God rescued him from 
the abhorrence such an act must have created within 
his father-heart (an act out of character with what 
he knew of his heavenly Friend) by restraining him 
with the words, “Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto him: for now I know 
that thou fearest God, seeing that thou hast not with- 
held thy son, thine only son from me.” 


The amazement we feel at the wonder of Abra- 
ham’s spiritual achievements is increased by the 
knowledge that he had no written Scripture to aid 
him, no church creed, no pastor, no teacher, no his- 
tory to fall back upon and no religious tradition 
from which he might learn. That is why he is for 
us not only an encouragement but a warning. If he 
could start with nothing but a hungry heart and rise 
to such spiritual altitudes, what are we to say for 
ourselves when we remember that we have in the 
Bible a complete revelation of redemptive truth and 
have yet made so little spiritual progress? With 
churches and teachers unnumbered, with a world of 
Christian literature readily available, why do we go 
at this snail’s pace toward the knowledge of eternal 
things? These questions demand their answers, and 
the sincere seeker after God will not evade them. He 
will answer them honestly and—even if the answer 
cuts him te the quick—he will still not shrink. Old 
Father Abraham stands with arms outspread and eyes 
fixed on the unseen city, and the sight of him be- 
comes to the sincere heart a kind of moral promon- 
tory, an inspiration, a hope that we too may scale 
the heights and enter into everlasting fellowship with 
God. 

There is another thing about the whole story of 
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Abraham which must not escape our notice. He had 
to break with his past and move to another part of 
the world in order to be in the will of God. His 
father Terah had started with his whole family to 
go into the south, but for some unrevealed cause he 
had bogged down at Haran and had finally died 
there, miles short of the land of promise. 

Not so Abraham. While old Terah languished 
sixty more years at Haran, Abraham moved on to 
Canaan. He picked up where his father had left off 
and went further into the will of God. There is wis- 
dom here if we can but see it. 

The whole weight of testimony these days is on 
the other side. The advantage of being reared in 
a Christian home, the value of Christian parents, the 
power of mother’s prayers—these get all the atten- 
tion, and who would want to detract from the glory 
of parental example or deny the desirability of being 
reared in a home filled with Christian influences? 

But there is another side, and Abraham illustrates 
it. 7 
fThe fact is that the whole wonder and glory of 
Abraham’s life depended not upon his following his 
parents but in his breaking with them and going 
on beyond them to follow-God. All the reverence he 
felt for his father did not hold him in Haran. If 
Terah would stop there, then his son Abraham must 
leave the old haunts with their sweet memories and 
press on into the land of promise. The call of God 
had come to him and it must take precedence, over 
all other calls.. His relation to his new Friend must 
never be jeopardized by a mistaken loyalty to his 
father. Abraham’s spiritual destiny lay elsewhere, 
and however the city of Haran might have tugged 
at his heartstrings, he arose and went onward into 
the south. He went as far as God had told him to 
go, and thus his obedience harmonized with his faith 
and brought his life to perfection. 

It would be most desirable if all of us had Chris- 
tian parents so that we had only to follow their ex- 
ample to come to the knowledge of God. But it is 
not so. Thousands of young men and women come 
out from homes where Christ is not known and where 
the sound of His name is never heard except in jest 
or in profanity. Are such young people to accept 
their home training (or lack of it) as a kind of fate 
from which they cannot escape? Never! They can 
do what Abraham did—and what the writer of these 
words did some years ago when he broke with the 
family tradition and turned to Christ without any 
encouragement from his own flesh and blood. The 
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The results of last spring’s Old Testament char- 
acter poll: Moses; David; Abraham; Job and 
Daniel (tied); Samuel; Jacob; Joshua and Jo- 
seph (tied); Ruth, Esther, Solomon, and Elijah 
(tied). The series, beginning in this issue with 
Abraham, will consider the first eight mentioned 
above plus Ruth, introduced in order that one 
woman Bible character might be studied. 


break was not easy and the pain that accompanied 
it was great, but the lovingkindness of God was re- 
vealed in the salvation of father and mother and 
two sisters soon after. The moral is plain: If our 
own people will not follow Christ, then, like Abra- 
ham, we must follow Him in the loneliness of faith 
until such time as the rest decide to come. But fol- 
low Him; that is all that matters finally. ~ Sy» 
Thank God the story of Abraham was ever writ- 
ten. It is like one of the wells which the old patri- 
arch himself once digged in the valley; which the 
enemy later stopped up, and which had to be digged 
again by a later generation. We will be wise to open 
again this well of sweet water. Its pure flow will go 
far to heal the brackish currents that swirl around 


us in these decadent times. END 


minute sketch 


IN WHICH YOU 
MEET AN 
INTER-VARSITY 
STAFF 


MEMBER 
JAMES NYQUIST 


Jim Nyquist, Regional Secretary for New Eng- 
land, is beginning his third year on the staff of 
Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. Jim prepared 
to be a teacher, has both his B.S. and M.A. from 
the University of Minnesota in the field of educa- 
tion. But God led him from the presidency of 
the Minnesota IVCF chapter to the IVCF field 
staff. Michigan was his area during his first year; 
last fall he went to New England as regional 
staff member. His ability to handle a multitude 
of details made him a valuable business manager 
for Campus in the Woods this summer in northern 
Ontario. If present plans carry through, he will 
probably spend next summer at the same place. 





a I COULD return to my campus (Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania), I would 
make a basic change in my Christian witness. I’d 
discard my “defensive” approach. Rather than “hold- 
ing on” to my faith and seeking to make it intellec- 
tually acceptable to my colleagues, I would try to 
give students a simple, clear, intelligent presentation 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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“If I could return to m 
campus”... aftera 
with IVCF, four staff 

members indulge in hi 


In a small liberal arts college which requires a 
course in religion for all students and where students 
and faculty have close association, it is easy to stop 
witnessing except when your “back is to the wall” 
or you are called on in classes to defend your be- 
liefs. This non-positive witness rarely results in win- 
ning students to Christ. 

Instead of this, then, I would try to present the 
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ght to help you make 
2 most of your time on 


mpus now. 


By JAMES W. REAPSOME, PAUL LITTLE, 


WARNER HUTCHINSON, and ANNA MARY WILLIAMS 


facts of the gospel to my student friends. This would 
probably involve some apologetics, but primarily it 
would be giving the Good News, not intellectual 
views — i.e. not matching my intellectual opinion 
against another’s, but carefully explaining the facts 
of the Bible in logical, clear terms; not trying to 
jam arguments down the other person’s throat, but 
presenting the Lord Jesus Christ in a friendly way. 

At the same time, I would try to back up this 
effort with much more prayer for these particular 
unsaved students. Lack of this was a serious fault 
to my testimony. 

Another thing I would try would be to build a 
Bible study group designed to attract and help un- 
saved students. This, of course, would not be at the 
expense of Bible study groups for Christians. 

If possible, I would try to establish a witnessing 
fellowship where students would ‘share up-to-date 
experiences in personal work and pray together for 
these unsaved students. 

Maybe this is too many meetings, but they are all 
designed not just for. meetings but to help the un- 
saved student. I used to be guilty of cutting off con- 
versations to rush off to meetings. If I could go back 
to the campus, personal fellowship with unsaved fel- 
lows would come first, always seeking for God’s 
opening to present the gospel, perhaps a bit at a 
time, or perhaps all at one sitting, being careful not 
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to swamp the fellow with all the facts in one fell 
swoop, but taking it a step at a time and hoping for 
questions. 

At Franklin and Marshall, I believe more outside 
speakers in evening lecture meetings would help. 
With good publicity, personal work, and prayer, a 
speaker can reach a good proportion of the unsaved 
students on a small campus. 

Perhaps the most important thing I would do, if 
I could return to my campus, would be to maintain 
an effective Quiet Time. I could have spent much 
more time in personal Bible study, meditation, and 
prayer than I did. And sleep is no excuse. God has 
taught me in the Army that it is possible to get up 
every day to meet the Lord before reveille and that 
it certainly pays. 

—CPL. JAMES W. REAPSOME 


“IF I COULD return to my campus’ —these words will 
soon be running through your mind. The saying, 
“Hindsight is better than foresight” was never truer; 
but maybe some will profit from my “hindsight.” 
Since the student body of the University of Penn- 
sylvania consists largely of commuters, the great hue 
and cry among us Christians was, “I see people for 
only five minutes between classes and I can’t get any 
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PRAYER NEED 


Readers are asked to pray about the continued 
critical need for office personnel in both the Chi- 
cago and Toronto offices of IVCF. Needed are 
typists, stenographers, a secretary, and a shipping 
clerk (male). Friends are urged to put likely 
prospects in touch with either Keith L. Hunt, 
1444 North Astor, Chicago 10, or with James 
Philpott, 30 St. Mary, Toronto 5. 


opportunities to witness.” 

The trouble was we all had “meetingitis”: we were 
at every meeting but never brought anyone or seemed 
to have time to witness personally. This disease is 
best detected in oneself by outward proclamation of 
the importance of the prayer meeting with inward 
feeling that it’s great to be with the gang again. The 
cure is not simply to omit the meetings. But in a 
commuter school where most of the meetings are 
held at noon the Lord might be more honored by 
our using the lunch hour to eat lunch with non- 
Christian friends than by going to prayer meeting 
and then retiring to the Union for lunch with the 
gang. We might have got up a half-hour earlier for 
prayer meeting to free the lunch hours. But the 
comfort of seeing Christian friends was, greater than 
our concern for classmates. 

Apart from earnest daily prayer for the Lord’s 
specific guidance, none of the above will be of the 
slightest help. If we can say with Abraham’s servant, 
“I, being in the way, the Lord led me,” we'll soon 
have the joy of winning students to Christ. 

If the students whom the Lord places on either 
side of us in classes don’t find out we are Christians 
there is something radically wrong. This does not 
mean formally announcing “where we stand.” That 
may so antagonize the individual that the message 
never registers with him. We must be careful that 
any rebuff is solely because of the message and not 
because of our method (see I Peter 2:20). It is very 
easy to develop a martyr complex. 

A very natural and effective way to let neighbors 
know that we are Christians, if the opportunity for 
a verbal witness does not arise, is through the use 
of Inter-Varsity booklets. That’s something I missed 
out on almost completely. Prayerfully select the 
booklet most suitable for the individual and give it 
to him after class. You might do it like this: “Say, 
Len, here is a little booklet I’ve found interesting 
and | think you will too.” If you add, “I haven’t 
very many of these, so I’d like to have it back with 
your opinion,” you are guaranteed a conversation 
on the greatest of subjects. Again, a foundation of 
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prayer is essential. 

One great advantage commuting students have 
over residents—one that I failed to employ—is the 
use of their homes to gain campus friends. Any 
week end can be a time for personal evangelism. 
Saturday trips have unlimited possibilities—particu- 
larly with international students. Many come to this 
country for a year or more and never see the inside 
of an American home. You'll have a friend for life 
if you'll take time to entertain a student from abroad, 
and there is no easier way, than through your home. 
If we could project ourselves ten years hence to the 
positions of influence these students will occupy, we 
would be much more energetic to reach them for 
Christ. 

Often the memory of them haunts me—the mem- 
ory of the college friends who slipped through my 
fingers without a word about my Saviour. 

So, if I could return to my campus, the bulk of 
my energies would be spent in personal contact and 
conversation as an antidote to “meetingitis.” 

—PAUL LITTLE 


° 


WELL, MEL, it’s September again. And a year since 
I graduated and joined the ivcF staff. The last few 
days L’ve been thinking through my student days and 
sort of evaluating my effectiveness for the Lord. I’ve 
been remembering the chats I had with you, the 
staff member, and wondering at your patience. I 
talked a good game; but when it came to putting 
into action the things we decided, I surely was on 
the short end. 

I think I have a better perspective now of what 
pays off in spiritual results. Could I return to school 
as a student, my time and energy away from the 
books would be spent winning the friendship of the 
non-Christians everywhere around. We used to talk 
about that, but I can number on one hand the close 
friends I made at school who were not believers! 
Sure, we Christians all knew each other . . . we ate 
together . . . we studied together . . . we even had 
evangelistic Bible studies together, but that never 
got the gospel to those in the coke shop or the dorm 
or my English class. I’m amazed at how little I took 
pains to have anything in common with the non- 
Christians. They didn’t know much about my sub- 
ject—the Lord Jesus Christ—but there is so much 
I should have kept up with in order to be on speak- 
ing terms with them. Current events, sports, a speak- 
ing acquaintance with art and music, the courses we 
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were taking together, politics—all of these were pos- 
sible springboards for friendships that could lead to 
a positive presentation of the gospel. 

If I could come back, the coke shop, the midnight 
bull session, coffee after class—would see more of 
me than they did. All of these would be with a pur- 
pose, of course: to make friends with non-Christians 
in order to share with them my Friend. 

My attitude toward the I-V chapter would be dif- 
ferent. I looked on it as a Christian club, with wit- 
nessing as one phase of its program. Now I consider 
the chapter as a means to the end of presenting the 
gospel effectively. I got wound up in organization 
as an end in itself and was happy if we had an en- 
joyable program. But Inter-Varsity exists to help 
the individual. I recall how George and Bill took 
such an interest in me when I was a green freshman. 
They regularly invited me to a prayer and Bible- 
reading group. Those times of close fellowship 
meant more to me than anything else. Were I to 
return, I would latch onto a neophyte the first thing. 

Daily prayer meetings would hold a different place 
too. I felt that they were a place to get spiritual 
adrenalin. Now I see their most vital importance in 
witnessing. Now, I would go in order to get the 
Christians to pray for my non-Christian friends. 
God is the One who converts, and He is the One who 
gives wisdom in witnessing. This is why I need 
prayer and need to pray. I think that one of the 
reasons I never understood about d.p.m.’s was that 
I was not in the skirmishing and patrol action for 
our Lord. I was a Sunday-supplement general. 

Why was I so dull that I graduated before I dis- 
covered these things? I can never go back. That 
time is past. Why was I so long in finding out? 

—WARNER HUTCHINSON 


* 


IF I COULD return to my campus, I would ask the 
Lord first thing where He wanted me to live. When 
that was settled, I would get down to business in 
my Christian witness and concentrate on the girls 
in that dorm in the conviction that He had a job 
for me there. 

When I was a student I lived off campus in a 
dorm for girls working their way through school. 
Although I had many friends, I spent little time 
with them since they were as busy working or study- 
ing as I. I felt that if only I could live in a large 
dorm on campus I could make lots of contacts. But 
I know now that what counts isn’t the amount of 
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contacts but what you are doing with them. 
Recently a former roommate exclaimed, “Why, I 
never knew there was a group like that on our cam- 
pus.” For over two hours I had been explaining 
to her what Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship was, 
and along with it I had been telling her what it meant 
to trust Christ as a personal Saviour. When I fin- 


ished she said, “I knew that you were different, but 


_I never understood why. Why didn’t you tell me 


this before?” Silently I reprimanded myself. Yes, 
why hadn’t I? I wasn’t a Christian when we were 
roommates and after I accepted Christ I had seen 
her only a few times. But it would have been enough 
for a witness. Was it that I was ashamed of the 
gospel? In this case, no. But it was probably that 
I didn’t have faith that she would ever accept it and 
so I didn’t tell her about my new-found Saviour. 

I realize now that a lot of my friends have not 
rejected the gospel. They have never heard it. Sev- 
eral of my dorm-mates knew I went to Bible study 
and that’s about all. If I went back to my campus, 
I’d ask the Lord to give me an opportunity to present 
every one of them with a clear, intelligent explana- 
tion of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Since leaving college I have a new confidence in 
the power of prayer. I’m convinced that much can 
be accomplished on the campus through the inter- 
cessory prayer of the Christian students. In fact, 
I have a hunger for prayer meetings now which | 
didn’t have then because I was a young Christian 
and scared to pray before those who were older in 
the faith. If I went back, I would be more faithful 
in attending the daily prayer meetings. 

Not only would I attend the d.p.m.’s but I would 
have a prayer partner and meet with her daily. There 
was another Christian in my dorm and sometimes 
late at night we met together in a bathroom for 
prayer. It was the only time and place we could 
find. That fellowship never ceased to be a source of 
encouragement and help for both of us. 


If I could return to my campus, I would try to 
start a Bible study in my dorm for I know now what 
I missed. What a chance I would have through that 
study group to tell my friends the real meaning of 
Christianity. Then too, I would get in some extra 
Bible study through having to prepare for it. If only 
one girl wanted to study the Word, I would make 
time in my schedule to meet with her. 

With God’s help, a return to my campus would 
mean a more positive, more fruitful witness for Jesus 
Christ. ——ANNA MARY WILLIAMS 
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WE'LL 
TELL THEM 


But in 


What language? 


By KENNETH L. PIKE 


_ WHO have never been to the mission field 
often ask, Why do you not teach the native peoples 
English instead of taking so much time to learn their 
language? 

Such a question is a legitimate one—especially if 
only a small number of people speak the language in 
question—and it deserves an answer. 

It is usually not wise, for political reasons, to in- 
troduce large-scale teaching of English to aboriginal 
groups, because it hinders the governments’ attempts 
to teach the people the national language or the trade 
language. It has also roused suspicion of spying or 
imperialistic attempts. 

And even where the missionary is permitted to 
introduce English, the difficulties are still almost in- 
surmountable. To learn any language well, a person 
must hear it spoken by people who can talk it fluent- 
ly. And there would be too few for the local inhab- 


itants to listen to. To bring in enough teachers to 
provide an adequate sampling of English speakers 
would cost, of course, much more than present meth- 
ods of evangelizing the territory in its mother tongue. 

Furthermore, the enormous labor involved in 
teaching a foreign language to thousands of illiterate 
people—sufficiently well that they could understand 
spiritual truth in it—would also take a vastly greater 
expenditure of missionary labor than it does for a 
small missionary staff to learn to converse and preach 
freely in the native tongue. 

A similar question which arises even more fre- 
quently is this: Why not teach the national language, 
or a trade language, or the lingua franca of the area 
instead of learning all of the dialects? 

This query cannot be easily dismissed. A great 
many people, in fact, are convinced that the best 
way of reaching the tribes of the world is through 
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some trade language medium; to me, however, this 
program appears very difficult. The preacher says 
in Ecclesiastes 10:10: “If the iron be blunt and one 
do not whet the edge, then must he put to the more 
strength” (A.R.V.). Even the Sword of the Spirit, 
though it still cuts deeply, seems to have a dull edge 
unless it is wielded in the language in which a man 
was born. 

Teaching such trade languages as Spanish, French, 
Chinese, Malayan, or Russian would eliminate the 
entire problem of translating the Bible into a thou- 
sand languages which now have no part of the Scrip- 
tures whatsoever. But, though translating the 
Scriptures is a huge task, it does not take so much 
time as teaching a new language to hundreds of 


thousands of people. In Mexico, for example, though 
Spanish has been taught in the schools for about 400 
years, 2,000,000 Indians still know no Spanish; an- 
other million are “bilingual” but do not know Span- 
ish well enough to understand it thoroughly. On the 
other hand, early results from translation in Mexico 
seem to indicate about 150 workers could get the 
New Testament or some portion of it into each of 
the 52 languages within 25 years—and, in addition, 
have many people reading the Word and witnessing 
in each of them. 

But would not a trade language permit immediate 
evangelization of the people who learned it, without 
waiting to obtain a translation? 

Apparently it would. As fast as a native could 
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learn a few words of the trade language, one could 
tell him of the mighty works of God. 

For a long time, however, his understanding would 
be highly limited and subject to serious errors. Even 
though he heard the message in the trade language 
which he was learning and appeared to absorb or 
repeat it, he might be mouthing verbal formulas 
without actually understanding. Furthermore, much 
of the literature available in the national languages 
is not in the conversational phrases learned in the 
remote villages. Thus, even the early advantage of 
the trade language is largely lost. 

It should not be overlooked, or minimized, that 
people are more ready to respond when they hear the 
Word in the language which they learned in child- 
hood and still use in the home than when they hear 
the same words in a learned language. 

Too, preaching in a trade language often arouses 
misunderstanding by persons who know the trade 
language imperfectly. Barnabas and Paul seem to 
have had this difficulty with people of the speech of 
Lycaonia (Acts 14:1-18), who could hardly be re- 
strained from sacrificing to men. 

Even in areas with considerable bilingualism, large 
numbers of older people and people in the backward 
areas do not know the trade language adequately or 
at all. It would be impossible to reach these through 
the trade language without a very large teaching 
program. If one tries to be fair to the bilinguals, in 
giving them the gospel rapidly, he may be even more 
unfair to the monolinguals—especially the older 
ones. 

We are commanded to preach the gospel to every 
creature. And we have no excuse for failing to bring 
the Word to these even though the task may be 
harder. 

I recall hearing the late Mr. L. L. Legters say that 
almost the only strong churches among the American 
Indians were those in which the Scriptures had been 
translated long ago. I have myself observed some 
of the Oklahoma Cherokee churches which are strong 
and flourishing. The members read the New Testa- 
ment in the syllabary which old Chief Sequoia pre- 
pared for them. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Dr. Pike’s article is the word of an expert in 
the field of linguistics. For over fifteen years he 
has been associated with Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators and the Summer Institute of Linguistics. 
In addition, he is Associate Professor of Linguis- 
tics in English and Anthropology at the University 
of Michigan. 


Are not many of these tribal languages small and 
disappearing? 

Many of the languages are indeed spoken by very 
few people. Some of the Amazon tribes, for example, 
number just a few hundred. Measles or some other 
white man’s disease could decimate the tribe. Do 
they not, however. have a right to hear the Word 
before they die? Haven't we been ordered to take 
the Word to the uttermost parts of the world? Was 
the Great Commission given with the reservation that 
it is applicable only to tribes numbering 100,000 or 
more? Did not our Lord imply that one should leave 
the ninety and nine and go seek the one which was 
lost in the wilderness? Was not Philip taken from 
the midst of a successful revival to witness to one 
man? And are not some from every tribe and lan- 
guage going to praise His name in that Great Day? 

As a matter of fact one can never be sure when 
a language is going to disappear. A native speaker 
of Albania told me recently that she came from one 
of two towns in Sicily which had been settled from 
Albania fifteen hundred years ago. One of those 
towns, to be sure, had lost its language and taken up 
Italian exclusively. Her village, however, was still 
an “Albanian island” in a sea of Italian speech. Re- 
cently, for another example, the American Bible 
Society had a request for some Iroquois Scriptures 
for a group of these speakers on Long Island. Some 
languages are extraordinarily resistant to the trade 
language and others are rapidly replaced by it. We 
cannot predict which will disappear and which will 
remain. The only safe way is to give all of them the 
Scriptures, since even those which are going to dis- 
appear are much more likely to retain a permanent 
church if its speakers have had the Scriptures in 
their own language before they have read the pagan 
literature of Western culture in their trade language. 

If a worker is not able to stay permanently in a 
small tribe, but—say—for only ten years because of 
war conditions or health, the single, most solid con- 
tribution he can leave is something of the written 
Word. To leave babes in Christ with no food is not 
fair. To leave them the vernacular written Word 
with a few strong literate native leaders is to make 
probable their survival in the face of attacks from 


the Evil One. 


But is not a few hundred too small a parish for 
the investment of a missionary’s life—es pecially if he 
is highly capable? 

Many ministers at home, possibly a majority of 
them, are in churches of no more than three hun- 
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dred. They contact, in addition, a few hundred 
people in the community, although less effectively. 
If they leave, someone else takes their place, working 
with many of these same people, so that the number 
of new people touched by the average minister is 
quite low. In addition, the pastors are almost always 
supported by a Sunday school superintendent and a 
number of teachers of Sunday school classes, so that 
the average number of persons reached compared to 
the number of active workers is very small indeed. Is 
not a tribe of two thousands buried in the jungles of 
the Amazon without one witness, one ray of light, or 
one smallest hope, an adequate field of labor for one 
of these same servants of the Lord? Should such a 
ministry give him a legitimate feeling of spiritual 
claustrophobia ? 

But are not the languages too poor—how can you 
translate when they have no adequate vocabulary and 
no grammar? 

One frequently hears that a language of so-called 
primitive people is impoverished. Such an assertion 
may be based upon the lack of words for certain ob- 
jects which are not present among them, such as air- 
planes or electric lights. These blanks a living 
language can easily fill, either by borrowing the 
names from the people from whom they borrow the 
objects or by making up descriptive phrases—such 
as “flying fish” for dirigible. On the other hand 
one may have difficulty in finding words for certain 
concepts, especially abstract ones, such as “love,” or 
“anger,” or “salvation.” Yet even these omissions 
are usually not so serious as they at first appear, 
since frequently the problem is one of a substituted 
grammatical type rather than inherent lack of the 
concept. In Mixtec—a language of southern Mex- 
ico — for example, we have found no nouns for 
“anger,” “love,” “hate,” “joy,” “fornication,” and 
many similar words, but the people frequently say 
“one must not be angry,” “one should love,” “one 
should be joyful,” “one should not commit fornica- 
tion,” and the like. That is, Mixtec uses verbs for 
many concepts for which English uses nouns, but 
they can express the same ideas. 

Upon a little reflection one can see that no con- 
cepts which are restricted to Christianity could pos- 
sibly be found in a language spoken only by pagans. 
How could pagans have developed words for Chris- 
tian ideas which have never occurred to them? This 
identical situation existed when the Holy Spirit in- 
spired the New Testament. At that time many pagan 
words, with pagan thought background, were used 
in Christian contexts; by the contexts the present 
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Christian meaning eventually built up, until it is 
again possible to express all the Christian meaning 
in the pagan terms. 

And it is still possible for the translator to use 
a similar procedure: he may choose the closest pagan 
equivalent and trust the Spirit to build into it a 
Christian concept. For example, “paradise” implies 
to many of us, as Christians, a state of blessed, in- 
effable, untranslatable bliss with Christ; yet the term 
in origin is “an oriental word, first used by Xen. 
of the parks of the Persian kings and nobles. . . . a 
park, pleasure-ground, garden.”' Revelation 2:7, 
then, one may legitimately translate thus: “To him 
who conquers, I will grant to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in God’s beautiful garden,” and the Chris- 
tian concept may gradually be built into it by the 
believers. 

The grammar of any language is complex; some 
of them, such as Navajo, have extremely intricate 
types of word formation, but relatively simple phrase 
patterns; others, like Mixtec, tend to have the re- 
verse. All of them have grammar amply complex to 
accommodate the expressions of Christian truth. 
Tone-rules in Mazatec (another language of Mex- 
ico), for example, are exceedingly intricate; it took 
the workers in the field many years to describe them 
adequately in preparation for their Bible translation. 
Every language has an intricate grammatical struc- 
ture whether or not the language has a writing. It 
merely awaits a grammarian to analyze it and write 
it down and then rework the Scriptures into that 
system. 

But what about the coming of the Lord? Is it not 
near enough so that it is not worth the investment of 
time for translation or for learning the vernaculars? 

We are told to occupy until He comes. Although 
we are eager to see Him at any time, whether it be 
today. tomorrow, or many years from now, we must 
be about our Father’s business. We should pray in 
earnestness for souls as if this year will be their last. 
But at the same time we should not be guilty of the 
grave sin of lessening the chances of many people 
lost in darkness by failing to start translations for 

(Continued on page 14, column 2) 


LIKE A VINE 


Luke 8:50, in our English Bible, reads: “Be- 
lieve only, and she shall be made whole.” A 
Mayan tribe sees in a weak, clinging vine an illus- 
tration of faith, one of the hardest words to find 
in many languages. The Tzeltal then has the 
verse: “Hold on to the Lord for strength like a 
vine that has no strength in itself, and she shall 
be made whole.”—TRANSLATION 
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is the first in a series of articles 
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Bs QUESTION frequently asked IvcF staff members 
is: “What is the IFES?” 

Simply, the answer is: The International Fellow- 
ship of Evangelical Students is Christian students 
(and their leaders) and the organizations which they 
comprise around the world—in Europe, Asia, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Americas and the islands. 
It is these students banded together for two purposes: 
to fellowship as individuals and organizations in the 
things of Christ Jesus—in His gospel of grace, His 
doctrines, and His purposes—and then to spread 
that message over the world to other students that by 
conversion to Him they may find and have life 
eternal and life abundant. “And this is the record, 
that God hath given to us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son” (I John 5:11). 

IFES is, approximately and briefly, 1vcF chapters 
around the world, affliated through their national 
organizations. 


But for a bit of the history. As far back as the 
early 1930’s members and leaders of the British IVF 
and her dominion counterparts, of the Norwegian 
Gymnasiastlag, and of the Swedish Student-rorelse 
had begun a series of international student confer- 
ences in England and on the Continent. Professor O. 
Hallesby of Norway, “the grand old man of evan- 
gelicalism,” and men like Dr. Douglas Johnson and 
Dr. Martyn Lloyd-Jones of Great Britain and the 
Rev. Nils Dahlberg of Sweden led this effort. (The 
1vcF of Canada was unable to participate in these 
conferences, while the IvcF-U.s. had not yet been 
formed. ) 

There the IFES was formally inaugurated with 
official representatives of the British 1vF, the Nor- 
wegian movement, the French and Swiss GBUu’s, the 
Australian and New Zealand Ivr’s, the China IvcF, 
the North American movements, and the Calvinis- 
tische Studenten Beweging of Holland. Three years 
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YOU and L EELS. 


later the Swedish movement was accepted as a full 
member of the IFES and the Finnish Ylioppilasliitto 
as an affliated member, since it was already a mem- 
ber of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 

These national organizations form the members of 
the IFES. 

But the work has reached out to other countries— 
Germany, Belgium, Italy, Mexico, Jamaica, Japan, 
India, Indonesia, and Malaya—where there are in 
the process of formation national student movements 
which, once they are fully-established, autonomous 
organizations, will have the right to decide whether 
or not they shall apply for membership in the IFES. 

The present members of the IFES have assumed the 
responsibility for helping these pioneer areas with 
staff help, financial aid, conferences, literature—as 
they are able. 

Therefore, while it is true that the IFEs is the or- 
ganization which meets for the Executive and General 
Committee meetings; while 1FEs is the central office 
in Geneva, Illinois; while 1FES is at Oxford Univer- 
sity or at Kansas State—iFEs is, equally, the group at 
the University of Marburg in Germany and the work 
at the University of Puebla in Mexico, although for 
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By VIVIAN C. STROMBECK 


the time being these last two areas are called “pioneer 
fields.” Tom Thurley, student in Madras, India, is 
just as truly of the IFEs as is Bill Miller in Philadel- 
phia or Peter Haile in Oxford. 

Another question frequently asked by North Amer- 
ican IvCF’ers is: “Is the IFES the FMF?” 

No. 

The 1FEs is global. The FMF (Foreign Missions 
Fellowship) is exclusively a North American phe- 
nomenon, the missionary program of the North 
American IvcF which functions in Christian schools 
such as seminaries, Bible schools, and Christian col- 
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leges and assists missionary volunteers in secular 
schools. 


The IFEs around the world works for fellowship 
and evangelism among students only. The FMF in 
North America works to raise up among students 
and grads missionaries for all countries. 


In other words, FMF recruits missionaries and 
keeps students informed of missionary methods, pos- 
sibilities, and news. IFES does not do this although 
from time to time it may use missionaries and mis- 
sionary methods to further its end: that each country 
have its own self-governing, self-sustaining evan- 
gelical student movement. Just as the Canadian and 
U.S. Inter-Varsities have no “foreign” staff members, 
so it is hoped that some day the Japanese, the Indian, 
and the Mexican student movements will run their 
own version of an IVCF by an appropriate national 
name and with a staff of nationals. Until that time, 
however, the IFES has the privilege of helping to 
support these pioneer student movements. Until these 
countries “come into their own,” the IFES either 
through its central office in Geneva, Illinois, or 
through the offices of the individual national member 
movements will—by prayer, finances, and personnel 
—back the pioneer work. 


Having explained what the IFEs is and what it is 
not, let us now consider its personal definition as 
regards the North American ivcr’s. What does the 
IFES mean to you and to your chapter? IFES means 
student-fellowship and student-evangelization. Do you 
not often, though, think of it as a “foreign affair”— 
something not too demanding or pressing? 


Remember that, though IFEs is “foreign,” it is also 
you, your IVCF chapter, your fellowship and—more 
importantly—your student responsibility. It repre- 
sents evangelism in your special interest group — 
college and university students. 


As Abram, after being blessed by Melchizedek, 
gave of the tithe to God in humble thanksgiving for 
His blessings (Genesis 14) and as Paul exhorted the 
Corinthian Christians to give liberally to Christian 
causes because of the unsearchable riches of God’s 
grace to them (I Corinthians 16), so today 1FEs offers 


BOOK CATALOG READY 

The new, up-to-date catalog of publications 
available from the Chicago office of IVCF (1444 
North Astor) will be available about the middle 
of October. Canadian readers should consult the 
Toronto office (30 St. Mary Street) for informa- 
tion on IVCF publications. 
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the North American IVCF students the opportunity 
to pray for and support work among fellow-students 
as a small thank offering for what God has done for 
them. 


In the months to come, HIS will carry special 
stories of the student work around the world. Read 
them as an inspiration to pray, to give, and thus to 
share. Take them as your introduction to the foreign 
staff and the foreign students. Let’s not forget that 
it was students who prayed and gave until it hurt to 
send a missionary to American college students. Let’s 
follow them so that when we get together around our 
Father’s throne there will be thousands from every 
land who were saved in college! END 


WE'LL TELL THEM— 
(Continued from page 11) 


them which may be their only hope of salvation if 
the Lord delays even a few years more. The oppor- 
tunity to feed directly on the Word for even five 
years has often been the means of producing some 
of our best instructed Christians at home and abroad. 
On the other hand, if the Lord should see fit to let 
the world go on for three generations or more, a solid 
foundation in the written Word and on Christ the 
Word is imperative for a stable building program. 


Why then is not more vernacular preaching and 
translation being done? 


At the moment not enough men are available. 
Some potential missionaries think that they are not 
capable of preaching in the vernacular, or producing 
an adequate translation, even though the average 
college graduate in a few months can get enough 
training to make it possible for him to translate 
with fair accuracy if he is ready to invest many 
years in field work afterwards. Others are able, and 
know it, but are waiting to be called? to the uttermost 
corners of the earth rather than obeying the orders 
which Christ gave hundreds of years ago. Pray the 
Lord of the harvest that He will thrust forth laborers 
into the harvest, that every person may hear the 
mighty works of God in the language which he 


knows. 


1G. Abbott-Smith, A Manual Greek Lexicon of the New 
Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1929), pp. 
338. 

2For the problem of the individual missionary call, see Dr. 
Pike’s article “God’s Guidance and Your Life Work” from 
January, 1947, HIS. Reprints obtainable from Wycliffe Bible 
Translators, Inc., P. O. Box 870, Glendale 5, California. 
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Too often our spiritual progress is a series of peaks 


and valleys. It’s time to get on the dead level. 


By CAROLYN KEEFE 


a ONE HUNDRED forty-three students sitting on 
the wooden conference benches bowed in prayer. 
Audibly a request was being made: “O Lord, I’ve 
been such a poor Christian. This week end I’ve seen 
the importance of spending more time with Thee 
and the necessity for witnessing. Thou dost know, 
Lord, that I’ve been a horrible failure on both of 
these scores. Help me when I go back to the campus 
to have more meaningful sessions with Thee and a 
bolder witness. Here’s my life, take it, make me 
usable for Thy service. In Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

One hundred forty-three students felt warm and 
reverent inside, terribly reproved and penitent. One 
hundred forty-three students resolved to improve 
their Quiet Times and campus witness. 

Yes, the conference had been a tremendous suc- 
cess. In the main meetings, Dr. Andrews had spoken 
with power about the person and work of Christ; 
in the afternoon sessions the IvcF staff had led dis- 
cussions on Quiet Time methods and witnessing 
techniques; and in the evening prayer-group students 
had sought the Lord for help in effective Christian 
living. 

But that was last fall. Now it is spring and an- 
other conference is drawing to a close. One hun- 
dred fifty-seven students are sitting on those back- 
less benches, re-echoing prayers of confession and 
resolve. 


When, if ever, are we going to triumph in Jesus 


Christ? 
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Most of us have experienced this succession of 
events: a victorious conference and a defeated fol- 
low-through, then another inspiring week end. In 
many churches where missionary emphasis weeks or 
revival services are yearly events, a large number 
of Christians annually proceed to the altar for re- 
dedication after rededication. ‘Too often intercession 
at daily prayer meetings takes this same form of 
denouncing oneself for failures and pledging loyal- 
ty anew to God. Is this the sequence through which 
we must pass all our days? Is this what Christ wills 
for us who are called by His name? 

Jesus said, “I came that they may have life, and 
have it abundantly” (John 10:10, Revised Standard 
Version, as are all other Bible quotations in this ar- 
ticle). Is our oscillating between spiritual victory 
and defeat, abundant living? 

Jesus said, “Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give to you; not as the world gives do I give to 
you” (John 14:27). Does the frustration that results 
from the “down” periods give His peace? 

Jesus said, “But you shall receive power when the 
Holy Spirit has come upon you” (Acts 1:9). Is the 
anemic power we possess that which He was prom- 
ising ? 

The answer is an unequivocal “no.” Jesus came 
to give us life, peace, and power, not half-life, con- 
stant conflict, and spasmodic weakness. That confer- 
ence glow can last and become the rule rather than 
the exception—this He purposes for us. 





ANOTHER SURPLUS 


We have recently uncovered a_ considerable 
number of copies of HIS (no complete volumes, 
however) dating back to 1947 and earlier. Readers 
may have these in any quantities on a “first come, 
first served” basis simply for the cost of mailing. 
Address requests to Miss Phyllis Russell, 1444 
North Astor, Chicago 10. 


So often we who pray, “Lord, help us to spend 
more time with Thee and to be better witnesses” fail 
to realize that it is largely our action which deter- 
mines whether or not we shall be attacked by spir- 
itual inertia. To Timothy, Paul wrote, “For God 
did not give us a spirit of timidity but a spirit of 
power and love and self-control” (II Timothy 1:7). 
Our part in the business of Christian living is to 
use this self-control. 

If the one hundred forty-three students at the fall 
conference who acknowledged their need of a Quiet 
Tim2 had gone back to their campuses, analyzed 
their schedules, and systematically planned a time 
for God, their prayers at the spring conference 
would have been of a different nature. Thankfulness 
for blessings received would have sounded forth 
along with yearnings for a greater, more complete 
knowledge of Him. Quiet Times do not begin at 
7:00 a.m., but at 11:00 p.m. when the well-disci- 
plined believer forces himself to retire, thus enabling 
him to rise at the sound of the alarm. Quiet Times 
do not magically result from a conference prayer; 
they come into being when the Christian turns aside 
from Snack Bar Path to Library Lane. Our prayer 
about witnessing is not answered when we master 
the Word, when we become saturated in apologetics, 
when we become campus queen or captain of the 
football team, but when we tell others about the ex- 
periential reality of Christ to the best of our God- 
given ability. 

“But,” comes the reply, “how about God’s part in 
the conference follow-through? Am I to go ahead 
and work independently of Him?” To the degree 
that we place ourselves in receptivity to Him, He 
acts in, by, and through us. “When the apostles 
received the baptism of the Holy Ghost,” one writer 
says, “they did not rent the upper room and stay 
there to hold . . . meetings, but went everywhere 
preaching the gospel.” 

When on the Damascus Road, Saul came to the 
awful realization that his persecuting the Christians 
had been sin against the Son of God, he did not 
vacuously pray for forgiveness and commit his way 
to God; instead his enormous sense of guilt and his 
remarkable vision of Christ motivated him to action. 
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. Of course Paul never took credit for his success as 


God’s ambassador. After a full, rich ministry in the 
gospel, this veteran soul-winner wrote to the church 
at Philippi, “Not that I have already obtained this 
or'am already perfect; but I press on to make it 
my own, because Christ Jesus has made me his own. 
Brethren, I do not consider that I have made it 
my own; but one thing I do, forgetting what lies 
behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, I 
press on toward the goal for the prize of the up- 
ward call of God in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 3: 
12-14). Notice here Paul’s part. 

To the church at Ephesus he wrote, “To me, 
though I am the very least of all the saints, this 
grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ . . . Now to him who 
by the power at work within us is able to do far 
more abundantly than all we ask or think, to him 
be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus to all 
generations, forever and ever. Amen” (Ephesians 
3:8, 20-21). Here we see Christ’s part. 

Overemphasize our own initiative—and a power- 
less counterfeit of Christianity results; overempha- 
size God’s réle—and a subjective lethargy accrues. 
But emphasize both God’s marvelous might and our 
responsibility of working with Him — and a vital, 
positive, and above all, victorious life emerges. 

Paul tried it. Fully realizing his limitations, fail- 
ures, and sinful disposition, but also recognizing his 
potentialities through Christ, he embarked on an 
experience of living for Him. Yes, along the way 
there were periods of defeat, but Paul did not stop. 
“Do you not know,” he wrote to the disunited Cor- 
inthian church, “that in a race all the runners com- 
pete, but only one receives the prize? So run that 
you may obtain it. Every athlete exercises self-con- 
trol in all things. They do it to receive a perishable 
wreath, but we an imperishable. Well, I do not 
run aimlessly, | do not box as one beating the air; 
but I pommel my body and subdue it, lest after 
preaching to others I myself should be disqualified” 
(I Corinthians 9:24-27) ; and then again, “Not that 
we are sufficient of our own selves to claim anything 
as coming from us; our sufficiency is from God” 
(II Corinthians 3:5). 

“But thanks be to God, who in Christ always leads 
us in triumph, and through us spreads the fragrance 
of the knowledge of him everywhere” (II Corin- 
thians 2:14). 

When are we going to stop procrastinating and 
start to channel the power that God has extended 
to us? END 
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through the Bible in five years . a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 1 


PSALM 132 Possibly written by Solomon 
as a song of dedication for the new temple. 
Cf. vv. 8-10 with II Chron. 6:41-42. It con- 
tains a prayer (vv. 1-10) and a promise 
(vv. 11-18). V. 1: “Lord, remember David,”’ 
that is, remember to fulfill the promises 
made to David. What is the Lord’s reply 
to this petition? What promises has He 
made to you and how will He fulfill them 
this day? Note. the prayer in v. 9 and its 
answer in v. 16. Who are priests unto God 
today (Rev. 1:6)? 
clothed? 


How are they to be 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 2 


PSALMS 133 AND 134 The theme of Psalm 
133 is Christian Unity. “This Psalm is a 
fitting anticipation of our Lord's interces- 
sory prayer in John 17” (F. B. Meyer). 
See John 17:21. Is the Lord Jesus magni- 
fied by the oneness of heart and aim of my 
1VCF group on campus? Pray for this. 
See the RV on v. 2. The reference is to 
the anointing of the High Priest, Exod. 
30:22-25. With v. 1 of Psalm 134, see Lev. 
8:35: I Chron. 9:33. “He giveth songs in 
the night.” 


“As o’er each continent and island 
The dawn leads on another day, 
The voice of prayer is never silent, 


Nor dies the strain of praise away.” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 3 


PSALM 135 The first word of the Psalm 
introduces its object. How many calls to 
praise do you find in the Psalm? What 
What three 
groups of worshipers are mentioned in 
w. 1-3? What attributes of God are 
mentioned, and how do they call for 


calls me to praise today? 
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THIS MORNING WITH GOD 


praise? Sihon and Og (vv. 10-12) barred 
the path of the Israelites to blessing in the 
land. God is able to deal with our Sihons 
and Ogs. 
15-18) 


The statement about idols (vv. 


is reminiscent of Isaiah 44:9-19. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4 


PSALM 136 A magnificent antiphonal 
Psalm, probably sung by two choirs or the 
temple choir with the people giving the 
response. See the RV on the response. 
His lovingkindness is manifested in crea- 
tion (vv. 4-9), redemption (vv. 10-16), and 
in victory over the enemies of His people 
(vv. 17-22). 


lives? “What an unspeakable comfort it is 


Can we see this in our own 


to rest on God’s mercy, which is unaffected 
by our failures and sins, and changes not 
(F. B. Meyer). 
Note particularly in vv. 23, 24, “Who re- 


with oar fluctuations!” 


membered us ... and hath redeemed us.” 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5 


PSALMS 137 AND 138 What does Psalm 137 
tell you concerning its author? Where was 
he when he wrote? Find in the Psalm an 
illustration of Jesus’ words, “Give not that 
which is holy unto the dogs.” Can you 
think of modern illustrations of a similar 
profanation? The imprecatory portion of 
this Psalm has been a difficulty for some. 
Cf. vv. 7-9 with Matt. 5:43-48. V. 9 is an 
echo of Isaiah’s prophecy (Isa. 13:16-18). 
For what did David praise the name of the 
Lord in Psalm 138? Can you think of N.T. 


verses which are similar to vv. 3 and 8? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6 
PSALM 139 This forth the 


omniscience (vv. 1-6), omnipresence (vv. 
7-12), and the omnipotence of God (vv. 


Psalm sets 


13-18). Where did the Psalmist obtain the 
knowledge of God which he reveals? Does 
our knowledge of God determine our char- 
acter? Give reasons for your answer. What 
connection do you see between the Psalm- 
ist’s knowledge of God and his desire for 
God to search out things that are wrong in 
his life? What are some of the ways in 
What will 


be the result if I refuse to allow Him to 


which God searches our lives? 
do so? 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7 


PSALM 140 The Psalm divides into three 
sections of 5, 3, and 5 verses, respectively. 


What is the theme in each section? Note 


‘tthe fourfold use of the name “Jehovah” 


in the middle section (see RV on this). 
V. 1 reminds us of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 
6:13 RV). V. 3 is quoted by Paul in Rom. 
3:13 as proof of the depravity of man. 
With vv. 8-10 contrast Rom. 12:19-21. No- 
tice the two prayers in vv. 1 and 4, “Deliver 


me” 


and “Keep me.” Is there any assur- 
ance in the Psalm that these prayers will 
be answered? Can I claim this as a prom- 


ise today? 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 8 


PSALM 141 Cumming entitles this Psalm, 


With v. 3 
read Jas. 3:1-10. How we need this prayer 


“The Power of the Tongue.” 
for ourselves today! What other prayers 
in the Psalm echo your particular need this 
day? “Looking unto Jesus” is the theme 
of v. 8. See Heb. 12:2. The secret of vic- 
tory in the Christian life is to keep looking 
to Christ. Happy is the Christian who has 
learned to keep his eyes on the Lord and 
not on people. On v. 5, see the RV. Faith- 
ful is the Christian friend (the righteous) 


17 





who will reprove or admonish a brother 
Prov. 27:6; Gal. 6:1. 


who is in error. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9 
PSALMS 142 anv 143 Psalm 142 was writ- 
ten by David while he was fleeing from 
Saul, hidden either in the cave of Adullam 
(I Sam. 22) or Engedi (I Sam. 24). Note 
the emphasis on the failure of earthly 
friendships. What was his refuge? For 
every disappointment, there is the suffi- 
ciency of God. In contrast with v. 4 see 
Ps. 110:5, Rom. 8:34. Psalm 143 was also 
uttered by David when he was in distress. 
What would you say about v. 2 in the light 
of the N.T., particularly the book of Ro- 


mans? Memorize v. 8 and use it as a 
prayer for the beginning of your Quiet 


Times. 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10 
PsALM 144 What titles for God do you 
find in the opening verses of this Psalm? 
What does each illustrate of His character? 
It is good to apply the thought of v. 1 to 
the spiritual warfare in which all believers 
are engaged. Cf. II Cor. 10:4; Eph. 6:10-18. 
In this warfare, we all need to be taught. 
Note the contrast between Jehovah’s grace 
to man (vv. 1, 2) and man’s unworthiness 
and littleness (vv. 3, 4). Such is grace, 
that gives the very best to those who de- 
What was the theme of 


Cf. Rev. 5:9. 


serve the least. 


David’s new song (v. 9)? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 


psaALM 145 Note the occurrences of the 
words all and every in the Psalm. It is a 


universal hymn of praise. Note what is 


EVERY MORNING ... 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 


each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


said about Jehovah, both as to His person 
and work. Every verse will repay careful 
meditation. The opened hand (v. 16), the 
opened heart (v. 18) and the opened mouth 
(v. 21). What has been my response today 


to the gracious provision of the Lord? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 12 


PSALM 146 The five concluding Psalms of 


the Psalter begin and end with “Hallelu- 
jah” (Praise ye the Lord). The character- 
istic note is Praise. “No longer do we hear 
anything of conflict, suffering, or of night 
experiences.” All is praise. Note how the 
life of the Lord Jesus is exemplified in 
vv. 7-9. Can you think of incidents in the 
life of Christ which illustrate each of these 
What is 
the significance of the name “God of Ja- 
cob” (v. 5)? It is used 21 times in the 
O.T. and 6 in the N.T. Why? Would it 


detract from His grace or magnify it? 


statements concerning Jehovah? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13 


PSALM 147 The references in vv. 2 and 13 
have led to the thought that this Psalm was 
composed for the dedication of the wall 
when Jerusalem was rebuilt (Neh. 12:27). 
‘Who is the real builder (v. 2)? Cf. Matt. 
16:18. The God who counts the number of 
the stars and calls them all by name is in- 
terested in one broken heart (vv. 3, 4). 
Note the contrast between physical and 
spiritual strength in vv. 10-11. Which is 


more important? 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 14 
PSALM 148 Note that this Psalm is alto- 


gether praise. No petition or request is 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so, what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 


(by illustration or statement) about 
Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 


my life? 


1. Is there any example for me to 


seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 


presented. Have you ever spent an entire 
Quiet Time in praise, without asking God 
Ps. 50:23, RV marg. The 
heavens and their inhabitants praise Jeho- 
vah (vv. 1-6), and then the earth and its 
7-13). What 


reasons are ascribed for this concert of 


for anything? 


inhabitants praise Him (vv. 


praise? “He hath established them... ” 
(v. 6), see Col. 1:16-17. It is His almighty 
power that is responsible for the main- 


tenance and renewal of creation. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 15 

PsALMS 149 ann 150 The two themes of 
praise in these Psalms are what God is and 
what He has done. Psalm 150 answers four 
questions: Where should God be praised? 
Why should He be praised? How should 
He be praised? Who should praise Him? 
Now that we have completed the Psalms 
in our consecutive study, don’t forget to 
read them often. “A Psalm a day keeps 


worry away.” 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 16 

If AND 111 JOHN (1) What is the one out- 
standing thing which should characterize 
every Christian not only in his thinking 
but also in his conduct? Note how this is 
stressed in vv. 1-4 of each epistle. Cf. also 
III John 12. (2) Why is the stressing of 
this point especially significant in the let- 
ter to the “elect lady”? Coupled with the 
Lord’s command to love one another (v. 5) 
comes the caution against what (vv. 7-11)? 
V. 9 is important. God will not own those 
who do not heed Christ’s teaching. (3) 
What lessons in Christian hospitality are 
to be learned from these two letters? What 


are the two opposite errors to be avoided 
(II John 10, 11 and III John 9)? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 17 

PHILEMON (1) Every sentence in this letter 
contributes to Paul’s gracious and skillful 
appeal to Philemon to take back Onesimus 
his runaway slave. Severe penalties were 
usual for such an offense, but what does 
Paul beg his master to do as a Christian 
(vv. 15-16)? Show how at least 5 remarks 


were calculated to win Philemon’s ready 
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The questions of THIS MORNING 
witH Gop are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 75¢, provides extra 
help on these same passages. 


How do my words affect 
Think over Col. 4:6. (2) The 


name Onesimus means “profitable” and this 


acquiescence. 


others? 


explains the play on words in v. 11. What 
produced this change in a runaway slave? 
For “begotten” (v. 10) cf. Gal. 4:19. (3) 
This whole story is illustrative of One who 
made Himself responsible for our wrong- 
doings (v. 18) and bore their punishment. 
He now lives to intercede with God for us. 
God is willing to take us back—not just as 
servants but as friends and sons. Am I 


now “profitable” to God? 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 18 

Titus 1 (1) The theme of this letter is the 
truth according to godliness (v. 1), that 
eternal truth of God which is expressed 
practically in God-honoring conduct. See 
2:1, 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 14; 3:8, 14. Is it pre- 
sumption for a Christian to say he knows 
the truth? Read John 14:6. Real presump- 
tion is the claim to know God that is not 
demonstrated by the life (v. 16). (2) 
Three spheres of godliness are set forth: 
the church (c. 1), the home (c. 2), and 
the state (c. 3). (3) “Bishop” (v. 7) 
means “overseer” and refers to the “elders” 
in v. 5. Observe all the natural human 
tendencies indicated in vv. 6, 7. Do these 
control me, or I them? Is my life a clean 
channel for the message of God to reach 
others? 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 19 

TITus 2 (1) Two watchwords stand out as 
goals which the Christian worker should 
set before his people: a. discipline in con- 
duct (the one Greek word is translated 
“temperate,” “discreet” and “sober-minded” 
w. 2, 5, 6), and b. soundness in faith 
(vv. 2, 8). Cf. 1:9. (2) How any one of 
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us behaves at home is very important be- 
cause even young Christian wives and 
mothers can bring terrible discredit upon 
the Word of God. How (vv. 4,5)? How, 
on the other hand, can even slaves by their 
lives add luster to the glorious message of 
salvation? Is there any way I can do this 
while still a student? (3) How can the 
contemplation of what God will do and has 
done (vv. 13, 14) incite me further to holy 
living? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 20 

Titus 3 (1) Does v. 3 present a true-to-life 
picture of myself at one time, or of dorm 
life now on my campus? Then comes a 
“but” (v. 4). What is the main verb this 
“but” introduces? Now instead of expend- 
ing all my thought and care on how to be 
popular and have a good time, what is to 
be my chief concern (v. 8)? Why? (2) 
What is the peculiar temptation that comes 
to young men like Titus—about college 
age—who believe in Christ and know quite 
a bit about the Word of God (v. 9)? By 
what did the Lord Jesus say we would be 
known as His disciples—by our arguments? 
Meditate on Matt. 5:16 and 7:16-20. (3) 
Have I learned how to be fruitful (v. 14)? 
Cf. John 15:5. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 21 

1 TIMOTHY 1:1-17 (1) What should I as a 
Christian on campus ever keep in mind as 
the ultimate aim (v. 5) in all my conver- 
sations with fellow students? Do the meet- 
ings we plan result in lengthy discussions 
(v. 4) or in some coming to love the Lord 
(“charity” v. 5 means “love’’) because they 
cleanse the 
“heart,” to take away all guilt from the 
“conscience” and to give them a genuine 
“faith”? (2) In contrast to the judgment 
the law holds for the sinner, what does the 
Lord Jesus Christ offer? Not only can He 


experience His power to 


overcome the record of sins against us, but 
He can produce faith instead of unbelief, 
and love instead of blasphemy and hate. 
Note the contrast in vv. 13, 14. Do I doubt 
it? Then consider Paul—an outstanding 
proof of Christ’s patient forbearance with 
unbelieving sinners (v. 16). 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 


1 TIMOTHY 1:18-2:15 (1) What are two 
(1:19) 
which we cannot wage a successful spirit- 
(2) What is the compelling 
reason why we should pray for all men 
(vv. 1, 4)? 
reason: for praying for those in positions 
of leadership in this world? (3) The word 


for “men” in v. 8 is not the same as that 


very important weapons without 


ual warfare? 


And what is the particular 


translated “men” in vv. 1, 4. There it 


‘ 


meant “human beings,” here “men” in dis- 
tinction to “women” (v. 9). (4) The 
“childbearing” (v. 15) 
Christ the promised seed of the woman, 
the Saviour (Gen. 3:15), or, b. to the 


woman’s punishment (Gen. 3:16) which 


may refer: a. to 


need not be fatal, or c. to woman’s func- 
tion, the devotion to which — instead of 
usurping the function of a man—will be 


for her salvation. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 


1 TIMOTHY 3 (1) It is well to remember 
that the devil lays special traps (v. 7) for 
Christians in positions of leadership. Note 
the many possible snares (v. 3). What sin 
must we at all costs avoid as being the sin 
responsible for the devil’s own condemna- 
tion? Cf. v. 6 with Isa. 14:12-15. (2) Note 
the warning against misuse of the tongue, 
in the case of men (v. 8) and in the case 
of women (v. 11). Is my tongue under 
control and are my physical appetites (vv. 
8, 12)? 
not found in the best philosophy, nor in 


(3) The secret of a godly life is 


the most elaborate religious ceremonies 
but in a person—the Lord Jesus Christ 
(v. 16). How can the facts of His life 
have any bearing on my own personal con- 


duct? 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24 

1 TIMOTHY 4 (1) Is the voice of conscience 
always sound and dependable? What is 
meant by the expression in v. 2? Contrast 
1:5; 3:9. Does my conscience continually 
condemn me or is it so “seared” that it 
never condemns me? Do I know the relief 
of a “purged” conscience (Heb. 9:14)? 
(2) V. 9 underlines and capitalizes every 





word in v. 8. What kind of training that 
I can receive during my collegé days do 
I look upon as the most important, athletic, 
scholastic, or spiritual? And for what rea- 
son? (3) Observe the course of a healthy 
spiritual life with its clearly definable out- 
let and its hidden but real intake (vv. 12, 
15). 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25 

1 TIMOTHY 5:1-16 (1) What is God’s plan 
for the support of a widowed parent or 
4,- 8)? (“Nephews” 
should read “grandchildren.” ) What is the 


difference between such widows and “wid- 


grandparent (vv. 


How are the latter to be 
cared for (v. 16)? (2) “Taken into the 


number” (v. 9) means “to be enrolled on 


ows indeed”? 


the church list” either for some special 
service or merely for support. But note 
the qualifications (v. 10). Those on this 
list apparently promised not to remarry. 
So, to avoid this temptation, widows under 
60 years of age were not to be accepted. 
V. 14 is advice for the younger widows of 
v. 11. What is the best safeguard against 
(3) Is 


my conduct in relation to the other sex 


living the life of an idle gossip? 


such as will never cast the least suspicion 
upon the genuineness of my Christian pro- 


fession? Fellows, note v. 2; girls, v. 14. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26 


1 TIMOTHY 5:17-6:2 (1) Do the familiar 
words “Virtue is its own reward” express 
God's attitude or intention for those who 
serve Him (vv. 17, 18)? (2) Note vv. 19, 
20. Under what circumstances was Timothy 
to show extreme caution, and under what 
Cf. Paul's 


Never lose 


circumstances vigorous action? 
own action (Gal. 2:11, 14). 
sight of the purpose that must prompt such 
plain speaking by those in positions of 
spiritual authority (v. 20b) and the solemn 
responsibility for so doing (v. 21). But 


note another caution (v. 21b). (3) What 


should my attitude be as a Christian to- 
ward those who employ me, and particu- 
larly toward any Christian employer who 


is to benefit from my service (6:1, 2)? 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27 


1 TIMOTHY 6:3-21 (1) How are false teach- 
ers and preachers to be detected? Observe 
their motive (v. 5), “supposing that god- 
liness is a way of gain.” (2) In view of 
the deadly pitfalls ahead of those who long 
to become rich, what attitude of mind are 
we as Christians to cultivate and why (vv. 
6-11)? V. 10 is better rendered, “the love 
of money is a root of all kinds of evil.” 
What goals rather than money should gov- 
(3) When I am 


tempted to soft-pedal the truth before this 


ern my conduct (v. 11)? 


world’s authorities, remember Him who is 
“the faithful witness” (v. 13 and see Rev. 
1:5). Contrast His authority (v. 15) with 
that of any country’s highest official (v. 13). 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 28 


11 TIMOTHY 1 (1) How many are there 
whom I remember in my prayers night and 
day? Was Timothy the only one in Paul’s 
case? See Rom. 1:9 and I Thess. 1:2. (2) 
What would seem to have been Timothy’s 
special weakness, judging from the admon- 
itions in vv. 7, 8? What two examples does 
Paul cite to illustrate the attitude he en- 
joins on Timothy? See vv. 12, 16. Have I 
accepted God's gift for His own (v. 7)? 
(3) What is the only answer I can give as 
to the reason why God chose me and saved 
me? With v. 9 cf. Deut. 7:7, 8. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 29 

11 TIMOTHY 2:1-13 (1) What is the divine 
method for propagating the gospel (v. 2)? 
Am I bearing this in mind as I seek to win 
(2) What three spir- 


itual incentives to endure hardness (v. 3) 


others on campus? 


are emphasized by the illustrations of vv. 


4, 5, 6? Compare the second with the re- 


ward of v. 12. Note Paul’s own additional 
(3) What does it mean 
to “be dead with” or to “die with” Christ 
(v. 11)? Is it the same as dying “in 
Christ’? or dying as a Christian? Read 
Rom. 6:2-8. What does it mean to “live 
with Him”? Does this refer only to the 
Cf. Rom. 6:11. 


incentive (v. 10). 


future? 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30 


i) TIMOTHY 2:14-26 (1) In 
“words of no profit” (vv. 14, 16, 23), what 
should form the content of the Christian’s 


contrast to 


witness (v. 15)? Am I more eager to win 
the argument than to win the individual 
to the Lord (vv. 25, 26)? (2) Note the 
twofold seal of our spiritual life in Christ 
(v. 19). God sets His seal upon us, and 
how does He want men to add their seal 
to the fact that we are His? Cf. Matt. 
7:16, 20. (3) It is possible to belong to 
Christ and yet be of very little use to Him. 
What must take place in my life if He is 
Con- 
with “the de- 


to make me a “vessel unto honor’’? 
(v. 21) 
sires of youth” (v. 22). 


nect “from these” 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 31 


11 TIMOTHY 3 (1) Hundreds of people go 
to church and in other ways have “a form 
of godliness,” but what do so many lack? 
The folly of the false cult of Pharaoh’s 
magicians (Jannes and Jambres) was re- 
vealed (v. 9) by the power accompanying 
a true knowledge of God. See Exod. 7:11, 
12; 8:19. How will students today be led 
to realize the worthlessness of false teach- 
ing? (2) What is the only safeguard (vv. 
14, 15) 


becoming a deceiver (v. 13)? 


against being deceived or even 
Contrast 
the effect of studying the Scriptures them- 
selves. with every other kind of learning 
(v. 7). (3) Why has God given us the 
Scriptures — just to satisfy our curiosity 
about heavenly things? Meditate on and 


memorize vv. 16, 17. 


The writers of “This Morning With God” 
for October were Paul Beckwith (1-15) 
and Yvonne K. Woods (16-31). 
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H.. was really too hungry to argue. He had been 
— = ready to give in an hour ago. But he could see the 
Professor’s face clouding up as their customer pre- 


form 


20h’s 
on pared to leave. 
ying “Gilberts was my star pupil in the Art Institute,” 
7:11, the Professor said, his voice almost pleading. “As 
a I told you on the way over, he won National Award | 
- and five thousand dollars with that picture of the 
eal child, and .. .” ! 
even “Yes, yes.” The man pulled his coat on. “I can ‘ 
oul see that Mr. Gilberts has remarkable technique. It’s ' 
all the subject matter, though. My customers want } 
something cheerful and pleasant. Surry to be so ; 
mee frank, young man.” ‘ 
| i“ “It’s quite all right,” Hap said. “I see the way 
— you feel.” 

ond After the door had closed, the Professor sat down 


on the arm of a chair and eyed Hap coldly. “So 
you can see how he feels, eh? Well, why don’t you 
God” do something about it? And have you ever stopped 
1-15) \ to think how I feel? For two years now I’ve been 
dragging customers in here, trying to help you get 
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A TINY CRACK 


“It takes a very little crack in the pot to let all 
the water leak out,” said a native preacher at a 
recent conference in Central Africa, “and a little 
sin in the believer’s life is enough to dissipate 
Christian joy.” 


started while you've still got some of your award 
money to eat on. And what do you show them? 
Those dehydrated, dilapidated portraits of harlots, 
drunkards, and bored old women. Isn’t there any- 
thing pleasant in life?” 

“Of course. I see hundreds of charming, cheer- 
ful faces. But they all belong to children. And I 
want to paint life. What does a child know about 
life? Wait until he grows up and sees life as it 
is. Then I will paint him.” 

“And then?” 

“And then,” with a sigh, Hap waved toward the 
paintings hung around the studio, “then he is just 
like these.” 

The Professor continued. “And then—you will be 
unable to find buyers—you will have to close your 
studio—your talents will be wasted—all your hopes 
will be lost.” 

Hap smiled slightly. “Whatever happens, I can’t 
be untrue to my own feeling about life.” 

“Then I wish you’d change your feeling about 
life, because I can’t continue to recommend your 
pictures unless you try to meet people’s needs. I 
have one more customer lined up for you this eve- 
ning. If she feels the way this morning’s customer 
did, I think it will be time for me to give up. Good- 
bye.” 

Hap heard the door slam. He stood silently for 
a moment, counting the change in his pocket. He 
had a dollar and ninety cents—and a rent bill of 
fifty dollars. Wandering to the window display, he 
looked down at it. Yes, he could see why passers-by 
were attracted. The child in the picture was charm- 
ing, and the colors were exactly right. No wonder 
people came in each day to ask first about that pic- 
ture, then to look at his others. But they seldom 
bought. 

If he took the picture and sold it, as he had said 
he would never do, he would lose many possible cus- 
tomers. If he did not, he would have to give up 
the shop. Well, the lady from a suburban town had 
offered him a phenomenal price. He had her ad- 
dress in a book... 

He took the picture of the child, wrapped it well 
and strode purposefully toward the electric-train 
station. 


He passed the barber shop and waved to Sam. 
Once Sam had confessed to Hap that he lived for 
liquor. Well, that wasn’t enough for Hap. He passed 
jaded women and shuddered. They weren’t really 
women, Hap thought, just female figures. 


The train creaked up to the platform, and Hap 
jumped on. There were two empty seats, one beside 
a mother and baby, the other beside an elderly man. 
He sank into the cushion beside the old man and re- 
laxed. It was warm here, at least, and perhaps soon 
he would have food in his stomach. 


From his seat he watched the baby’s face. It was 
round, and full of laughter and dimples. She waved 
a chubby hand at him, then buried her smiling face 
in her mother’s shoulder. Hap chuckled. When the 
mother turned her head slowly, Hap could see an 
expression of despair. Then he turned to look at 
the old man beside him. The man turned too and 
smiled. 


That smile! It was a slow, measured one that 
began first at the tiny up-curves of his lips and then 
reached easily on up around the old, wrinkled 
cheeks. “Hello, there,” the old man said in a strong, 
yet mellow voice. “There’s a fine little girl over 


there.” He nodded his head toward the baby. 


Hap nodded too, and found himself responding 
to the old man’s smile. The more obvious part of 
the smile relaxed again into the tiny up-curves which 
were apparently permanent. 


Hap was fascinated. Why, there was a genuine 
spark of happiness in this old man’s eyes. And those 
eyes—they were as full of hope and good humor 
as the eyes of that baby across the aisle. They re- 
minded him of the expression of the child in the 
portrait. The old man’s face was relaxed, yet ready ; 
tender, yet strong; sympathetic, yet knowing. 

Hap felt an excitement growing on him, one that 
he had felt only once before—the day he had dis- 
covered the child he painted for the prize-winning 
picture. He turned toward the old man and cleared 
his throat. “Pardon me, sir. I realize that I’m be- 
ing rather bold, but would you mind terribly if I 
asked you a question?” 

“Of course not.” 

“Would you say, sir, that—in your case—life is 
worth living? That is, are you satisfied with life?” 

There was a moment of silence. Then the lips 
curved again into a smile, and the eyes of the man 
lighted up even more brightly. “I would say ‘yes.’ 
But if you had asked me at your age, I would have 
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Hap felt awed somehow. “And where does that 
satisfaction come from?” 

“When I was a young man I tried to satisfy my- 
self with everything I knew of — dances, parties, 
girls, liquor, thrills, adventure, danger—but none of 
it worked. I felt life was empty.” 

“But now?” Hap leaned forward and felt for a 
pencil. 

“Now? Well, a friend of mine told me about 
Someone who made life interesting, worth-while, 
purposeful. He gave me a Bible. I read it and soon 
saw that I could please God only by obeying Him, 
by believing and accepting His Son, Jesus Christ, 
who died for me on Calvary. One day I said to 
Him, ‘Here I am. I believe in You and in Your 
Son Christ. I give myself to You.’ ” 

“And then?” Hap drew the picture of the child 
onto his lap, and as he listened began to sketch the 
old man’s face on the back of the wrapping. “You 
don’t mind?” 

The old man did not mind. “Then, after a short 
bit, I discovered that my life was taking shape 
around this wonderful Christ of the Bible. I real- 
ized that my life was happy, peaceful, fully inter- 
esting. And so it has been.” 


Hap asked many questions. He got off the train 
fifteen minutes later and took the next train toward 
the city. In his wallet he carried the name and ad- 
dress of the old man. In his mind he held fixed 
impressions of snapshots he had seen—of a tiny, 
lively old lady, two sturdy sons, and a mature, peace- 
ful looking daughter—each one with a face some- 
what different in feature, yet alike in the possession 
of hopefulness, genuine enjoyment, simple satisfac- 
tion. 


On the brown wrapping paper he carried the 
simple sketch of the old man. This he began to 
transfer to canvas as soon as he entered the back 
room of the shop. He worked feverishly all that day 
and had the portrait well started when he heard the 
door of the studio open. Hap went into the front 
room. 


“Good evening,” the Professor said. “Mrs. Berti- 
nini, this is young Gilberts whom I was telling you 
about.” 


“I’m so happy to meet you, Mr. Gilberts. I was 
just looking at your picture of the child in your 
window display. I would like to buy it.” 

“I’m very sorry! But that particular picture is 
not for sale. Could I show you some others?” 

The Professor walked along beside them, pointing 
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out the best features in each portrait. But Hap saw 
disappointment register in Mrs. Bertinini’s face as 
they went along. 

“Don’t you have any others—with the same qual- 
ity as that of the child?” she asked. 

“I have just one more. It isn’t finished yet, but 
you may look at it if you like.” Hap nodded to- 
ward the easel partly hidden in the back room, and 
they went toward it. 

A look of pleasure and surprise flowed into the 
woman’s face and eyes as she looked at the half- 
finished portrait of the old man. The Professor 
started, then gaped. 

“He looks like a delightful old man,” the woman 
said, smiling. “It’s pleasant like that other one. 
May I have it as soon as you are through? It’s just 
what I’m looking for.” 


“Certainly. Would you like to put a small down- 
payment on it?” 

The woman made out a check for a hundred dol- 
lars, handed it to him, and left. When Hap returned 
from the door he discovered the Professor still star- 
ing at the portrait. He turned and put his hand on 
Hap’s shoulder. “Hap, my boy. Something has hap- 
pened to make you come to your senses.” 

“Come with me to the restaurant, and I'll give 
you all the details.” 


And he would tell it all—how he had met the old 
man, how he had seen that there was life and hope 
in Christ, how he had believed on the Lord—and 
how knowing Christ had suddenly changed his whole 
philosophy of life. 

But the Professor was talking again as Hap leaned 
down to lock the door of the studio. “Yes, Hap 
Gilberts. There is something different about you 
tonight. It shows up most in that portrait you were 
working on. But, now that I think of it—it seems 
to me that it also shows up in your eyes. Tonight 
your eyes remind me of that portrait of the child.” 

END 


The only real way to “prepare to meet thy 
God” is to live with thy God, so that to meet Him 
shall be nothing strange.—Phillips Brooks 
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WHAT IS GOD LIKE? 


By C. NORMAN 


A. SOME TIME, everybody wonders what God is like 
—whether it is the child who thinks of a long beard 
or a desperate man who wonders if God really listens 
to prayer. 

Just what do we know of Him? What are the at- 
tributes which are so essentially part of Him that 
if we think of His not having them we cannot call 
Him God? What is necessarily true of a Being if 
we are to call Him God? In other words, how do 
we define God? 

God is set forth in Scripture as ‘a Being who has 
at least two types of attributes—infinite greatness 
and infinite goodness. (And how we ought to re- 
joice in these days of world turmoil when men’s 
hearts are failing them for fear, that we have a God 
who is as good as He is great and as great as He 
is good! ) 

Let us in this article see what we know of His in- 
finite power. 
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BARTLETT 


THE SELF-EXISTENCE OF GOD 
(exopus 3:14; 6:3) 

By the self-existence of God we mean that God 
is the basis of His own existence. Obviously it is 
only of God that this can be said. Everything else 
owes its existence to something else. 

This truth of God’s being the basis of His own 
existence is admittedly incomprehensible, but none 
the less inescapable. Any other ground for God’s 
existence than God Himself is utterly out of the ques- 
tion. Since from nothing, nothing comes or can 
come, it follows that something must always have 
existed for anything ever to have been brought into 
existence. And that which has brought everything 
else into being cannot itself have been brought into 
being by anything else. 

The cause, furthermore, must be great enough to 
produce its effect. This being so, it inevitably fol- 
lows that nothing short of infinity could prove equal 
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to bringing infinite Being into existence. If thus 
brought into existence by a finite, this infinite Being 
would not be infinite, since it would owe its exis- 
tence to something else — infinity and dependence 
are of necessity mutually exclusive. 

But perhaps someone is saying that the answer 
is simple, namely this, that God brought Himself 
into existence. But let us not be misled by the de- 
ceptive simplicity of this solution of the problem. 
God could not by the remotest possibility have 
brought Himself into existence, for that would ne- 
cessitate God’s existing prior to His own existence 
—a patent absurdity on the very face of it. 

We are driven, then, to the inevitable conclusion 
that God must always have been, else God could never 
have been. 


THE ETERNITY OF GOD 
(PSALM 90:2; REVELATION 1:8) 

The eternity of God has a double connotation: 
first, it means that God’s nature and existence are 
without beginning or ending; and secondly, it re- 
fers to God’s time-transcendence, or freedom from 
all succession of time, in the sense that for Him 
past, present, and future constitute an eternal now. 

That of necessity God can have neither beginning 
nor end should be readily apparent. Under the pre- 
vious topic we have sought to demonstrate that there 
could never have been a time when God was not. 
God cannot cease to exist, for the twofold reason 
that (1) being perfect in every respect there is 
nothing within Him to decay and deteriorate; and 
(2) being all-powerful there is no agency outside of 
Himself strong enough to overcome and annihilate 
Him. 

Turning to the time-transcending aspect of God’s 
eternity, we would not be understood as implying 
that God is ignorant of distinctions between past, 
present, and future; for such ignorance would be 
inconsistent with His omniscience. Our knowledge 
of the past is limited to what is retained in the leaky 
sieve of memory or preserved in oral tradition and 
written history. We depend upon the successive 
waves of the future breaking on the shore of the 
present for our knowledge of coming events and 
things yet to be. It would be absurd to suggest that 
God is thus limited. Rather are we to conceive of 
past, present, and future spread out before His im- 
mediate vision like a panorama unveiled to the eyes 
of one standing upon a lofty mountain peak. 

“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and 
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which is to come, the Almighty.” These words found 
in Revelation 1:8 suggest a fruitful analogy for the 
phase of God’s eternity now under consideration. 
Our knowledge of past, present, and future may be 
compared to the experience of a little child just 
learning to read. Painfully he spells out each word 
letter by letter, and with great difficulty retains the 
thought in the words and sentences already mas- 
tered. A rapid and intelligent adult reader with a 
photographic mind is not thus hampered, but takes 
in the contents of whole pages at a glance. May we 
not think of the infinite mind of God comprehending 
in one divine sweep of vision all the contents and 
bewilderingly intricate inter-relationships of past, 
present, and future? 

But more than this is involved. In a very real 
sense God’s knowledge of the future rests not so 
much upon a divine preview of subsequent contin- 
gencies as upon His control of the future whereby 
He is able to rule and overrule coming events and 
circumstances for the furtherance of His own holy 
purposes. In this respect we might compare Him to 
a composer directing an orchestra in the premiere 
performance of his latest symphony. In listening 
to the music those in the audience are subject to 
temporal succession; but it is not so with the com- 
poser, who possesses the entire composition in his 
creative mind. 


THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD 
(MALACHI 3:6; PSALM 102:27; EXODUS 
3:14; HEBREWS 1:11-12; 13:8) 

By the immutability of God we mean that His 
nature, attributes, and will are exempt from all 
change. 

As a matter of fact, it is inconceivable that God 
should be other than immutable. Being perfect, He 
cannot become more perfect. If, on the other hand, 
He were to become less than perfect, He would no 
longer be God. The divine perfection involves per- 
sistence in perfection and precludes all possibility 
of deterioration—in this sense no man-made pro- 
ducts are, or can be, perfect. 

What seems to be change in God may be nothing 
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more than man’s shifting relations to the divine 
Being, as to one traveling in a fast streamliner, the 
landscape seems to be moving rapidly in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Far from precluding, immutability necessitates 
adaptability, apart from which it would degenerate 
into petrified inability. Do we not find in the case 
of parents whose one aim is for their children to 
grow up into noble men and women, that fixity of 
purpose calls for a great variety in methods of treat- 
ment and discipline if their unchanging objective is 
to be realized? It is not otherwise with a good 
teacher and the pupils in his class. Beware of con- 
struing the immutability of God as a futile immo- 
bility. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD 


(1 Kincs 8:27; PsaLM 139:7-10; HEBREWS 
4:13; JEREMIAH 23:23-24) 


By the omnipresence of God is meant that God 
in the fullness of His essence fills the universe in 
all its parts. In other words, all of God is every- 
where. 

In considering God’s omnipresence we must be- 
ware of thinking of a physical presence spatially 
diffused and divisible like the atmosphere envelop- 
ing the earth. He is rather like the sun which is 
seen in its entirety as a solar disk wherever we travel 
on this terrestrial planet. We do not see part of the 
sun in New York and another part of it in Chicago 
or Denver. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be wondering 
how we are to distinguish between this omnipresence 
and the indwelling of the triune God in the hearts 
of believers as taught by our Saviour in John 14: 
17, 23. A simple analogy may throw a little light 
upon the distinction. God is present everywhere, 
like the music from a great broadcasting station; 
but He is experientially present only in the hearts 
of His blood-bought children, even as the music in 
the air becomes audible reality only as we tune in 
our receiving sets to the proper wave length. 


PERSONNEL NOTICE 

WANTED: RECRUITS! Women Doctors, Teachers, 
Nurses for undenominational, fundamental, evan- 
gelistic mission society serving since 1860 in 
India—China—Japan. 

For further information write: 

WOMAN’S UNION MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
45 Astor Place, Room 316, New York 3, N. Y. 
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THE OMNISCIENCE OF GOD 
(jos 37:16; psaALM 147:15; 1 JOHN 3:20) 
In speaking of the omniscience of God we have 


in mind His perfect knowledge of everything, Him- 
self included. 


It would be ridiculous, however, to think of God 
as acquiring knowledge progressively, as with men, 
through the accumulation of factual material and 
by labored processes of logic. His knowledge of 
everything is immediate and intuitive. 


What are the contents of God’s omniscience? In 
the first place, He fully knows Himself. And need 
we say that it takes fullness of deity to comprehend 
fullness of deity? God alone is capable of perfectly 
knowing God. 

God knows everything about the universe. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy of organism, poetically 
epitomized in Tennyson’s “Flower in the Crannied 
Wall,” everything in the universe is integrally and 
inseparately related to everything else. Since noth- 
ing can be fully and truly known apart from all its 
infinitely intricate cosmic inter-relationships, it fol- 
lows that the finite mind can neither know something 
about everything, nor everything about anything. It 
would hardly seem to call for labored argument to 
defend the statement that nothing short of the divine 
mind is capable of comprehending a universe in 
which everything is related to everything else. Science 
but thinks God’s thoughts after Him, or, as one be- 
lieving scientist put it, is only picking up a few 
pebbles on the seashore of an ocean of mystery. The 
greater cosmos unveiled by science should evoke a 
deeper worship. 

God knows the end from the beginning (Acts 15: 
18). In fact, He knows the future because it is in 
His hands. A God not in control of the future would 
be at the mercy of the future. Furthermore, He has 
a goal for each one of His children which cannot fail 
of attainment (Philippians 1:6). What comfort lies 
in this assurance! How much better to trust a pres- 
ent God than to break a sealed future. 

God knows all about men—their words, deeds, and 
inmost thought. A realization of this fact should 
prove potent to shame us out of sin, to induce us 
to turn to the divine Physician able to understand 
and cure every malady of the soul, and to confide 
in and rely upon a God who alone can minister to 
our deepest needs and bring to full and eternal fru: 
ition every divinely implanted potentiality. No flower 
blooms unseen by the Lord, whether in the soil of 
earth or the soul of man. 
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THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOD 
(GENESIS 17:1; PsALM 115:3; MATTHEW 
19:26; EPHESIANS 1:11; HEBREWS 1:3) 
By the omnipotence of God we mean that God is 
unlimited in power; He can do whatever He wants 
to do. 


But while God can do everything He wants to do, 
He does not want to do everything He can do. It 
cannot be held too firmly in mind that the self-de- 
termining God is self-determined. In other words, 
what God is governs what God does. Unbridled by 
wisdom and goodness and all His other attributes, 
the very omnipotence of God would be at the mercy 
of every passing whim and caprice, and would be- 
come—frightful to contemplate—a runaway cosmic 
engine with infinite potentialities for irreparable 
damage to the universe and everything connected 
with it. 

It stands to reason that God will not, and—we say 
it in all reverence—cannot do what will violate His 
essential nature; it is impossible for Him, in the 
exercise of His omnipotence, to deny what He etern- 
ally is in the very depths of His divine being. Can 
we for a moment conceive of a God possessed of the 
fullness of perfections in the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual planes doing anything subversive of reason, 
virtue, and truth? Can He, for example, make a 
thing both to be, and not to be, at one and the same 
time? Can He, in the year 1951, make Columbus 
not to have discovered America in 1492? Can He 
make part of anything to be identical with the whole 
of it? Because He is a God of reason there is no 
point to such silly questions raised by heckling athe- 
ists at street meetings as “Can God make a stone 
too heavy for Himself to lift?” or “Is not God lim- 
ited in power if He cannot make truth and false- 
hood, or right and wrong, to be one and the same 
thing?” No, God cannot make right to be wrong 
and wrong to be right, for the simple reason that 
He is the infinitely rational and moral Being. 


In conclusion, then, we are compelled to say that 
while God is governed by nothing outside of Him- 
self, He is governed by everything inside of Himself. 
that is to say, by the sum total of His divine per- 
fections working together in absolute and unham- 
pered harmony. And what a fountain of comfort 
and rejoicing it ought to be, as was suggested at the 
outset of our study, that we have a God who is as 
good and wise as He is great, and as great as He is 
wise and good! END 
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FROM THE REVIEW SHELF 
(Continued from inside front cover) 


twenty-six, Adelaide underwent what she thought was 
to be a minor nasal operation, only to learn that an 
extensive cancerous growth had been removed. The 
shock of learning that this would preclude any pos- 
sibility of her going to China was hard at first. But 
she quickly said, “It’s all right” — and meant it. 
During the next four years, it seemed she had re- 
covered so completely that she even dared to think 
of the foreign field once more. 


But then the old trouble flared up during her sec- 
ond year of teaching at Bacone College, an Indian 
school in Oklahoma, and she was sent off to the Mayo 
clinic for a series of operations and treatments. 
Through alternate periods of convalescence and set- 
backs, Adelaide never once lost her confidence in the 
One who held her life in His hand, or in His love 
for her. 


After almost a year in Minnesota, further treat- 
ment was pronounced useless and Adelaide went 
home to California. As she looked forward to her 
Home-call, which was delayed for still another year, 
she was completely without the gloominess or de- 
pression of spirit that one would expect. For her, 
God performed a greater miracle than her physical 
healing would have been: the miracle of keeping her 
spirit in quiet and joyful submission to Himself 
through all the suffering. 

The story of Adelaide Locher, told simply from her 
letters and conversations, is one that ought to be in 
the library of every 1vcF chapter. It cannot be read 
without deep soul-stirrings and new resolves of love 
and loyalty to the One who is able to make even the 
storm a triumph of His grace. —LST 


EXPOSITION ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER By J. Vernon 
McGee. Published by Van Kampen Press, Wheaton, Illinois. 
76 pages. $1.50. 


This is a highly readable series of light, popular 
talks on the book of Esther, rather than a serious 
exposition as the title suggests. Helpful spiritual 
lessons are drawn and light is shed on the signifi- 
cance of this inspired story. A too-frequent use of 
the pronoun in the first person and some of the slight 
excursions on subjects not germaine to this study do 
not increase the value of this book as an exposition. 
Perhaps, however, such is excusable when it is under- 
stood that the entire book has the atmosphere of the 
pulpit and of the spoken word rather than that of 
the study. —csw 
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UNITED STATES STAFF 
NEW ENGLAND AND NEW YORK STATE 
Regional Secretary, James Nyquist 
Men’s Colleges _ British Team? 
Peter Haile, John Weston 
John Holmes, Dane Gordon 
Women’s Work Jane Hollingsworth: 
New York State Dorothy Farmer 
1New England will be the sphere of activity for Miss Hollings- 
worth and the British Team until Christmas, with the possi- 
bility of relocation in the new year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


Regional Secretary, Joseph T. Bayly 
New York City Paul Little 
Greater Philadelphia, Maryland, Delaware and Dis- 


the year ahead — 


1951-52 


This list of IVCF staff members for the 
coming year is given for your prayerful consideration. Your 
faithfulness in intercession will have much bearing on the 
effectiveness of their ministry on North American campuses 


in the months ahead. 


Indiana, Kentucky 
Minnesota, North Dakota 
Wisconsin, Upper Michigan 


Walter Liefeld 
John Hermanson 


Cathie Fulton 


MOUNTAIN AND SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
Regional Secretary, Eugene Thomas 


Wyoming, Utah, Colorado 
Kansas and Kansas City 
Iowa, Nebraska, South 
Dakota 

Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Louisiana 


NORTH WESTERN STATES 


Bertil Peterson 
Alice Kitchen 


Anna Mary Williams 


Marvin Burnham 


administered by Charles H. Troutman 


Oregon 
Washington, Idaho, Montana 


Rosalind Rinker 
Paul Byer 


trict of Columbia 
New Jersey 

Central and Western 
Pennsylvania 


Paul Carlson 
Paula Cliffe 


Ruth Stewart 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


Regional Secretary, Melvin Friesen 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
administered by Charles H. Troutman 
Virginia and North 
Carolina Warner Hutchinson 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 


Southern California 

San Francisco Bay Area 
Central Valley 

Los Angeles 


Barbara Boyd 
Robert Young 
Nancy Hughes 
George Ensworth (part-time) 


CHRISTIAN NURSES FELLOWSHIP 


Mississippi, Tennessee 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Alice Alter 


administered by C. Stacey Woods 


Michigan 
Ohio and West Virginia 


MIDWESTERN STATES 


Paul Hanselman 
Mary Beaton 


Regional Secretary, David Adeney 


Greater Chicago 
Missouri, Illinois, 


Gwen Wong 


Secretary, Tressie Myers, R. N. 
Kay Schell, r.n. 
Marjorie Davis, R.N. 


Eastern States 
Midwest 
Southwestern 


and Western States Miriam Eavey, R.N. 


MISSIONARY DEPT. AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONS FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary, Wesley L. Gustafson 


David Howard (part-time) 
Lois S. Thiessen 


Assistant 
Missionary Editor 
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(It is hoped that additional missionary staff will be announced 
ata later date.) 





HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
General Secretary 
and Editor of His 

Assoc. General Secretary 


C. Stacey Woods? 

Charles H. Troutman? 

Stewardship Secretary and 
Business Manager William E. C. Petersen 

Keith Hunt 

Joseph T. Bayly? 


Pauline Barkhuff 


Office Manager 

Editorial Secretary 
Chapter Recording Sec’y 
SPECIALIZED STAFF 
Extension Secretary 
Sec’y for Women’s Work 
Extension 


Robert Baylis 
Jane Hollingsworth? 
Paul Beckwith 


Office personnel Dorothy Noonan, Esther Pedersen, Esther 
Ingebretsen, Marlys Johnson, Hilda Belden, Gertrud De 
Groot, Marjorie Hull, Marian Hull, Phyllis Russell, Violet 
Schroeder, Jean Wilson, Marion Diggory, Hilda Boorsma, 
Lois Teuscher, Minnie Grant, Sanford Morgan (part-time), 
Viola Chan (part-time). 


2Due to increased responsibilities, names of some staff mem- 
bers appear more than once in this listing. 


CANADIAN STAFF 
FIELD STAFF 
Vancouver Island, 
Verne Scott 
Maurice Murphy 


British Columbia interior 
British Columbia mainland 


Alberta Joseph Curry 
Saskatchewan Carl Chiko 
Manitoba Donald Campbell 


Northern Ontario 
Central Ontario 
Toronto 

Southern Ontario 
Eastern Ontario and 
Quebec 


Prairie universities 


Joan Frewing 
Mary Hamilton 
Naomi Hersom 
Margaret Duguid 


Margaret McCreadie 
Ian Rennie 
Cathie Nicoll 


Eastern universities 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
General Secretary C. Stacey Woods 
Pioneer Camp Secretary and ISCF 
Secretary-at-Large Vincent Craven 
IVCF Secretary Wilber Sutherland 
Stewardship Secretary William E. C. Petersen 
Office Manager James Philpott 
HI! editor Hugh Anderson (part-time) 
Office personnel Mavis Strong, Alice 
Hitchcock, Betty Hewitt 
SPECIALIZED STAFF 
Nurses Secretary 
Nurses Staff Member 
Teachers Secretary 


Lucille Symes, R.N. 
Margaret Bradshaw, R.N. 
Kathie Scroggie 
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Since You Asked... 


Should a speaker—in a meeting 
for evangelism for instance—ap- 
peal to the emotions? 


IN SPEAKING, it is wise to remember to appeal in 
succession to the mind, the emotions, and the will. 

For students the main emphasis must be to the 
mind and through the mind to the conscience. The 
voice that speaks to the conscience can only be the 
voice of the Holy Spirit mediated through the mind 
by the Word of God. (Or, to put it in another way— 
thé spoken Word of God, speaking in the individual 
soul, through the written. Word of God.) 

All emotions aroused in the hearers will have a 
release equivalent in power and capacity. If the will 
is not captured at the same time, the energy so gen- 
erated will be diverted into channels leading to self- 
pity and useless day-dreaming—which in the end are 
productive of exactly the opposite from the desired 
effect. That is, the student will come again and again 
to have his emotions stirred and this will lead to less 
and less action. 

This being so, it is wise not to appeal to the emo- 
tions more than two or three times im the average 
talk and when this is done, to press home imme- 
diately the decision of the will. 

—W. MELVILLE CAPPER, M.B., F.R.C.S., M.R.C.0.G. 


This column is conducted by Joseph T. Bayly, 
IVCF Regional Secretary. Students are invited 
to submit questions on any matter of interest 
—doctrine, faith, Christian living, classroom 
or textbook questions, personal prablems—to 
be referred to qualified men for answer. 
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By ROBERT J. ST. CLAIR 


a ! 

The voice on the other end of the phone said, 
“Will you be free to speak to our weekly meeting 
next Wednesday ?” 

“Hmmm. Rather short notice, but I think so. 
What shall I speak about?” 

“Oh, speak on anything. We'll have some unsaved 
there, too, so make it interesting for them. And 
about forty minutes.” 

“Well, all right. But you have no special topic 
in mind?” 

“A few of the students are interested in the in- 
spiration of the Bible. Talk about that. Or if you’d 
rather not, anything else will do. The meeting be- 
gins at 12:30, and we meet in Cardwell Hall.” 

“Thank you for the invitation. I'll be there.” 

Back to the study, and six days to find enough 
“anything” to speak for forty minutes to college stu- 
dents! The potential speaker can’t help wondering 
why they asked him anyway. Usually it’s because 
he has proved interesting to other groups. If he 
had an interesting talk once, let him give it again. 
The underlying philosophy—if there is one—is to 
have consistently attractive meetings as a drawing 
card on campus. 

If the speaker represents some specialized field 
such as foreign missions he takes for granted he is 
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Don’t waste a good speaker. Help him to 


help you by having a clear-cut objective 


for his visit to your campus. 


to speak of missions. But to assign the topic “any- 
thing”—-far from making the job easier—is to leave 
a minister or youth worker feeling at sea and sus- 
pecting that the IvcF objectives are vague. If he 
doesn’t know much about the organization, it’s a 
bad testimony. He wonders what would happen if 
a manager hired a worker with the assignment: “Oh, 
come to the shop and just do anything, just so long 
as you do something.” 


Every campus group must have clear-cut goals. It 
must know why it exists and what it proposes to 
accomplish in the power of the Holy Spirit, from 
year to year and from week to week. Only the group 
with a program built on thoughtful Christian strat- 
egy can work effectively, pray intelligently, and meas- 
ure its achievement in terms of spiritual growth and 
evangelistic outreach rather than by the mere enum- 
eration of meetings held and activities sponsored. 
Strategy stimulates teamwork. It is the efficient way 
of implementing a basic purpose. 

First, we must define the objectives. The overall 
purpose of any IVCF chapter is to show Jesus Christ 
to college students as, potentially, their all-sufficient 
Saviour and Lord. He must be lifted up intelligently 
and with the deepest consecration so that inquiring 
young men and women will be drawn to the salva- 
tion of the cross and the example of His life. 


Retreats are a splendid time to define goals and 
to pray for the guidance of the Lord in carrying 
them out. This renewal of purpose and examining 
of progress should be repeated by the officers and 
brought before the whole fellowship, especially to 
the d.p.m.’s (daily prayer meetings). 


More specific strategy depends on two factors: 
(1) conditions obtaining among the student body 
and (2) the spiritual condition of your own group. 
If the Fellowship is small and struggling for exis- 
tence, certain objectives for learning and growth 
should be set up. If a number are bothered by a 
certain type of spiritual problem, then this should 
be dealt with. Attention will always be upon the 
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primary purpose of reaching the unsaved for Christ, 
but this cannot be accomplished adequately unless 
the group itself is in reach of spiritual resources. 


In contacting your speaker for a message on the 
deeper life in Christ, don’t just look for “dynamic” 
preachers (whatever that means). Approach some- 
one you have the utmost confidence in and orient 
him thoroughly. Indicate your goal for the week 
or the month. Ask for his suggestions. Give him 
ample time to think over his message and to pray 
for your work. “His message hit the nail right on 
the head” is a comment that usually follows this 
course of action. 


If your group has a theme for several meetings. 
the task of the speaker will be easier if he knows 
what aspects to cover. And, incidentally, in reach- 
ing out to the student body many chapters have dis- 
covered the effectiveness of building a series of week- 
ly meetings around themes that interest numerous 
students. The theme should be worded attractively 
and each meeting’s contribution clearly advertised. 
A good rule to follow is to avoid secular and highly 
controversial subjects. IVCF is too distinctly evan- 
gelistic to deal with philosophy in general over a 
period of weeks. Subjects like “Evolution or the 
Word of God” may so detract from the witness of 
the Lord Christ and the winning of others to Him 
that they prove of little value in achieving the pri- 
mary purpose of the Fellowship. When a speaker 
is taking one meeting in a series, he must know pre- 
cisely what he is supposed to contribute. 


For example, let us suppose that for two months 
the campus is to be confronted with the claims of 
Christ though this general theme: The Place of the 
Church in World History. Suppose that one of the 
meetings will deal with Wesley. If a minister (Metho- 
dist, of course) receives an invitation to “speak 
about Wesley,” that is too vague. By phone, letter, 
or if possible by personal interview, indicate the 
possibility of speaking on something like “Wesley 


(Continued on page 36, column 1) 





i I REFER to myself as a Christian, I mean that 
God has saved me through the blood of His Son 
Jesus Christ. I have the eternal life which comes 
through the new birth. I believe that the Bible is 
the Word of God throughout. I am also looking for 
the return of the Lord. 

In common with many other saved people, I was 
born in a Christian family. I well remember, as a 
small boy, the kind and understanding efforts of my 
father, a naval officer, to teach my brother and me 
about the Lord. Although many persons can recall 
the exact moment when they were converted, | can- 
not remember any time when I did not believe in 
Jesus Christ. I am very thankful that God saved me 
at an early age. 

I have been in the Army for over thirty-six years, 
the first four of which I spent as a cadet at West 
Point, graduating in the class of 1917. I consider 
that I was greatly privileged in attending and grad- 
uating from West Point. 

The first day of my arrival there I learned the 
motto of the Academy—“Duty, Honor and Country.” 
I found that although military discipline and a con- 
sequent degree of regimentation were necessary, yet 
I doubt if I have ever seen more real democracy in 
any place. One of the great things I learned there 
was the necessity for finishing a task undertaken. 
The cadets themselves were diligent in maintaining 
the standards of personal integrity in the Corps of 
Cadets. 

I must admit that I did not distinguish myself as a 
student, but neither was I extinguished. God has His 
servants in every community, and there were always 
among the cadets those who were believers. We were 
known slangily, but in a friendly sense, as “hell 
dodgers.” 
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By MAJOR GENERAL W. K. HARRISON 


After my short graduation leave, I reported as a 
brand new second lieutenant to my first station. When 
I reported, it was after the normal duty hours and 
the officers of the small unit were gathered in one 
officer’s shack enjoying some liquor. A young Chris- 
tian joining for the first time a group of people with 
whom he must associate and work is very strongly 
tempted to make a pleasing impression and to be one 
of the group. In my case, I am happy to say that God 
strengthened me so that I was able to refuse the offer 
of liquor, stating that I did not use it. I am glad that 
at the very beginning of my professional career I 
had this experience, demonstrating the particular 
value of I Corinthians 10:13. I think the first exper- 
ience is always the most difficult, even though tempta- 
tions in other cases may actually be stronger. I have 
never felt the need of anything like liquor to relax 
me or to serve any other purpose for which men like 
it. As I have observed men through the strains and 
miseries of combat, I often felt that for an unbeliever, 
liquor was the only way he could seek some escape 
from reality. The believer does not need to escape; 
God provides victory. 

Early in my career as an officer, I was faced with 
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NN THE U.S. ARMY 


a moral decision. Could I be obedient to God’s will 
and be an officer in the Army? At that time pacif- 
ism was rampant, particularly in certain denomina- 
tions. This was a question that I could not dodge. 
After this point, I became convinced that while I as 
a Christian should love my enemy and pray for him, 
turning the other cheek as necessary, yet the use of 
force by communities and governments is ordained 
of God to protect the rights of individuals and also 
society in a world where dishonesty, cruelty, and hate 
are so prevalent. There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that while believers have peace with God 
and may have peace in their own hearts, yet peace 
among men can never come until the Lord shall re- 
turn and Himself establish peace as the Scriptures 
teach. 

While many Christians have the experience of 
being called into the ministry, I had the definite ex- 
perience of not being called into the ministry. In 
about 1926, when stationed in the Philippine Islands, 
I read the book, “Jesus Is Coming,” by Blackstone. 
As a result of my study on this subject, I felt a defi- 
nite urge to resign from the service and become a 
missionary in the Philippines. I then and there made 
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an honest offer of myself to God for that purpose. 
Immediately I felt a strong urge to open my Bible. 
I went across my study to the desk, flipped it open, 
and looked at the page. My eyes fell initially on the 
twenty-eighth verse of the twelfth chapter of I Corin- 
thians, where it is stated that God has given different 
tasks to those in His service. As I read this verse and 
those that followed, I felt an absolute certainty that 
I was not called into the ministry, but was to stay a 
soldier. I have never since had any cause to change 
that conviction. It reminds me of Paul’s statement in 
I Corinthians 7:20, “Let every man abide in the same 
calling wherein he was called.” 

During combat operations, my job was such that 
I was frequently exposed to danger. I had a number 
of very, very narrow escapes which included being 
wounded by a shell which might just as well have 
killed me; being blown up in the air by bombs which 
exploded just thirty feet from me in the open; having 
shells burst very close to me; or being fired at by 
machine guns whose bullets missed me by inches. I 
suppose that many other men had just as many nar- 
row escapes. I am sure that God protected me, and I 
have often heard that my men thought so, too. On 
the other hand, many Christian men lost their lives 
in battle. God’s ways are inserutable, and we know 
that even the hairs of our heads are counted. Why 
God should keep one from harm to serve Him on 
the earth and allow the other to die and join the Lord, 
we cannot understand. Sometimes Christian people 
feel that the loss of a loved one is not in accordance 
with God’s love. I think they forget that the departed 
one has gone to be with the Lord. The fact that God 
has different assignments for different people should 
not seem strange. In an infantry division in battle, 
some men must lead the assault close to the enemy, 
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fully exposed to fire, and many of them lose their 
lives or are wounded. The remainder are under the 
continual sense of danger and possible instantaneous 
death. Other men in the division, under orders by 
the same division commander, have relatively safer 
jobs farther to the rear and often in secure dugouts. 
No one questions the propriety of the system. Neither 
should we Christians question the destiny that God 
has in store for us. Men who command others in 
battle make mistakes that result in death for other 
men, but the Eternal God never makes a mistake. 


One of the great blessings in being a Christian is 
that one finds fellow believers everywhere, not many. 
but real. While just over the border of Holland in 
Germany near Aachen, a friend at home suggested 
that I visit Brussels to meet Mr. Vansteenberghe, co- 
director of the Belgian Gospel Mission. During a 
brief lull in the operations I drove back one after- 
noon in my jeep. The next morning I called on him 
and we had two days of happy fellowship. We both 
had the same Lord, the same new life, and the same 
Spirit. I felt as though we had known each other for 
many years. 


While we were still in England before the inva- 
sion, I visited a town on the south coast, Bogner 
Regis, where one of our regimental commanders had 
invited me to witness the baptism of two of his men 
in a little Baptist church. In the dusk I got lost and 
ended up at the wrong church, a little late. However, 
only after being there for a third of the service did 
I realize that it was not a Baptist church but a Meth- 
odist church. I gained great benefit from the service 
and thé sermon. Later I met the pastor and found 
another true believer and Christian comrade. 


One hears today a great deal about unifying the 
denominations and churches. My experience is that 
there is unity, real unity, among saved men, even 
though their language may differ and the particular 
procedures and government of their churches may 


differ. 


In a relatively few years I shall have completed 
my career in the Army. I would like to say to any 
young or discouraged Christian that while I have 
failed God many times, He has never failed me, and 
I know that He never will. What God has done for 
me, He has done not because there is any merit in- 
herent in me at all, but simply because He is gra- 
cious and full of mercy. END 


Copyright 1950, by The Sunday School Times Company. 
Condensed and used by permission. 
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i T WAS June, 1884. Dwight L. Moody had just com- 
pleted his second London campaign and now, with 
Henry Drummond and a group of other friends he 
was resting at the home of Mr. Edward Denny in 
southeast England. On this particular Sunday after- 
noon, the guests urged Mr. Moody to give an infor- 
mal address. 

“No,” was the response, “you’ve been hearing me 
for eight months, and I’m quite exhausted. Here’s 
Drummond; he will give us a Bible reading.” 

With characteristic reluctance Drummond con- 
sented, and taking from his pocket a little New Tes- 
tament, he read the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians; then, informally and without a note, gave a 
beautiful exposition which has since become widely 
known as “The Greatest Thing in the World.” 

Drummond pointed out that, in the beginning of 
the chapter, love is contrasted; in the heart of it, love 
is analyzed; and toward the end, love is defended. 

Love is contrasted with eloquence, prophecy, mys- 
teries, faith, charity, sacrifice, and martyrdom to the 
diminution of these and the exaltation of love. In 
discussing sacrifice and martyrdom, Drummond said, 
“And I beg the little band of would-be missionaries 
to remember that though you give your bodies to be 
burned and have not love, it profits nothing—noth- 
ing! You can take nothing greater to the heathen 
world than the impress and reflection of the Love of 
God upon your own character. That is the universal 
language. It will take you years to speak in Chinese, 
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By GEORGE ALDEN COLE, JR. 


EARS LATER 


--.- and still the 


greatest thing in 


the world! 


or in the dialects of India. From the day you land. 
that language of love, understood by all, will be pour- 
ing forth its unconscious eloquence. It is the man 
who is the missionary, it is not his words. His char- 
acter is his message. In the heart of Africa, among 
the great Lakes, I have come across black men and 
women who remembered the only white man they 
ever saw before — David Livingstone; and as you 
cross his footsteps in that dark continent men’s faces 
light up as they speak of the kind Doctor who passed 
there years ago. They could not understand him; 
but they felt the Love that beat in his heart. 

“Take into your new sphere of labor, where you 
also mean to lay down your life, that simple charm, 
and your life-work must succeed. You can take noth- 
ing greater, you need take nothing less. It is not 
worth while going if you take anything less. You 
may take every accomplishment; you may be braced 
for every sacrifice; but if you give your body to be 
burned, and have not Love, it will profit you and the 
cause of Christ nothing.” 

If this is true of foreign missionaries—and it is— 
how true it is also for those doing campus evan- 
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gelism! No one sees through the outward profession 
of Christianity more quickly than college and uni- 
versity students. If one’s profession stems from a 
heart of love to Christ and thus to men, students, 
though they may not follow, will respect such a life. 
Contempt is reserved for the Holy Joe who shows 
little evidence of either kind of love. And that is all 
such deserve. 

Analyzing love; Paul gives nine elements, which 
Drummond called the Spectrum of Love. Patience, 
kindness, generosity, humility, courtesy, unselfish- 
ness, good temper, guilelessness, and sincerity are 
the rainbow of virtues distilled from the pure crystal 
of love. Every successful Christian has these attrib- 
utes of Christ’s life in his heart, and the greatest 
men of God have been those in whom the Spirit of 
God has produced an abundance of such fruits. 
Notice that these fruits are brought forth by. the 
Spirit of Love and not by the strivings of our own 
nature. It is Christ in us. in the person of the Holy 
Spirit who brings all these with Him, and they are 
evident in direct proportion to our abiding in Him 
and He in us. 

It has become commonplace for this truth to be 
taught in most conservative circles, but the kind of 
life it demands has not become commonplace yet; 
and until it does we cannot overemphasize the neces- 
sity of the indwelling, fruit-producing presence of 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Love. 

Paul defends love as the supreme possession be- 
cause, “It never faileth.” It lasts. Prophecies, 
tongues, and knowledge will pass away but love is 
eternal and can never die. Faith and hope, with 
which love is finally compared, also are thought to 
be temporary, faith passing into sight and hope pass- 
ing into fruition, but love is eternal because God is 
eternal. God is love. Therefore covet the eternal 
verity! 

Drummond concludes his masterful address with 
an invitation, “Now I have all but finished. How 
many of you will join me in reading this chapter 
once a week for the next three months? A man did 
that once and it changed his whole life. Will you 
do it? It is for the greatest thing in the world. You 
might begin by reading it every day, and especially 
the verses which describe the perfect character. ‘Love 
suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love 
vaunteth not itself.’ Get these ingredients into your 
life. Then everything that you do is eternal. It is 
worth doing. It is worth giving time to. No man 
can become a saint in his sleep; and to fulfill the 
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condition required demands a certain amount of 
prayer and meditation and time, just as improve- 
ment in any direction, bodily or mental, requires 
preparation and care. Address yourselves to that 
one thing; at any cost have this transcendent char- 
acter exchanged for yours.” 

What this world needs is more “transcendent char- 
acters”—displaying the eternal love of God to lost 
and dying people—“speaking the truth in love” to 
snatch hell-bound sinners from eternal condemnation 
—pointing them to the Lamb, the Love-gift of God 
who takes away the sins of the world through His 
blood. Only lovely Christians can do it! END 


DON'T LEAVE YOUR SPEAKERS— 
(Continued from page 31) 

and England’s Revolution.” Discuss conditions in 
18th century England, how revolution was ripe, and 
how it was averted by Wesley’s movement. The re- 
sult of the little conference may be a decision to 
stress the conversion, message, and consecration of 
“God’s horseman” in keeping with the evangelistic 
aims of the Fellowship. 

Unsaved students often indicate they will attend 
a meeting if a speaker “proves” the inspiration of 
the Bible. Quite a task! There is little point in de- 
voting a month of meetings, much less one, to an 
attempt at confuting every alleged problem in God’s 
Word. But if such a subject is chosen, think over 
the approach carefully. If it seems difficult, pray 
and talk about the matter until the “slant” is formu- 
lated. The speaker you decide on will probably be 
glad to offer suggestions. Perhaps he will offer to 
demonstrate that the subject of Scripture is God in 
Christ and the story of redemption; that an offer is 
made to “whosoever will,” that if anyone shall sub- 
mit to Christ, life shall be transformed. And if the 
speaker knows beforehand the nature of the series 
in some detail, he can discuss it with inquiring minds 
after the meeting. 

The point is that a speaker should never feel his 
prime object is to be interesting. The more relevant 
his message is to the needs of the group and the 
more it is geared to the program of the Fellowship, 
the more interesting and—what is of greater im- 
portance—the more effective it will be. A number 
of your speakers for the weekly meetings may not 
be accustomed to addressing IVCF groups. They will 
appreciate it if you tell them about your particular 
group, exchange suggestions, and give ample time 
to develop the right message. END 
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letters from our readers 


FINLEY IS RIGHT 

Just received the June issue of the magazine. In 
looking through, my attention was arrested on the 
page of “Repercussions,” the paragraph relating to 
the matter of forgiveness and the article by Robert 
Finley (“What Do I Do Now?” December His] . . . 
“Reader Cobb” asks what would Mr. Finley do with 
I John 1:9... In my humble opinion, John was 
writing a Christian message to Christian people, and 
I John 1:9 applies not to the sinner, but to the. . 
sins of Christians . . . I feel sure it is a mistake to 
quote that Scripture to a seeking sinner. It does 
not apply to him. He has no such claim upon God. 
I know it is frequently used in personal work, and 
God may honor it in that connection, but I think the 
sinner should be given a clearer understanding of 
the plan of salvation than that. I know a man... 
who claims just a forgiveness experience and he 
makes no profession of, nor shows any indications 
of, having become a new creation in Christ Jesus, 


and really born again, or having passed from death 


unto life... 


Forest Grove, Ore. THOS. E. ISAACS 


TIMELY AND PERSONAL 

I want to congratulate His on Captain Buxton’s 
wonderful GI article [June His]. My husband, with 
four years in the Air Force behind him, thought it 
rang true in every way. It’s also so timely right now 
that I’m sure it will help many young men to make 
their service witness count for much more. And the 
article by Northcote Deck, “Wait for God,” . . . did 


more for me personally than anything else I ever J 


read in HIS. What a wonderful comparison: “All 
things are against me!” vs. Romans 8:28! And that 
odd verse in Isaiah 30 about God’s waiting to bless. 
We never think of that side of it— only our own 
waiting... 


Rockville Centre, N. Y. MRS. H. H. BORMANN 
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this may change your 





Student Foreign Missions Fellowship 
of Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
announces 


THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL 
STUDENT MISSIONARY CONVENTION 


THIS MAY CHANGE YOUR LIFE —DO YOU DARE TO ATTEND? 





2s Do you really believe the heathen are lost? What is the purpose of 
missions? ‘To what extent should you let the international situation 
affect your thinking? Why do so many students volunteer for mis- 
the sionary service—and so few actually get to the field? How can you 
best prepare now for the field? These are typical of the questions 
he 


ons 
us, 


SPEAKERS slated for airing at the third 1vcF-FMF interdenominational Student 


DECEMBER 
Missionary Convention. 
John A. Subhan 27-31, 1951 


. : ; The answers will be straightforward and will come in a variety of 
Bishop of Methodist Church o y 


ways: ,in the MESSAGES of the speakers—well informed missionaries 
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T. Stanley Soltau tian student to fulfill the Great Commission—that is the purpose of 
Pioneer Missionary to Korea the convention. Every serious minded student will want to attend 


and discover God’s field for him—at home or abroad. Registrations 
Northcote Deck 


South Sea Evangelical Mission 
6 Rounder vention Director, 1444 No. Astor, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


are limited. For further information write, Wesley Gustafson, Con- 
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editorial 


Purpose 


J UST TEN YEARS AGO HiS—perhaps a little self-con- 
sciously—began publication. It had what to many 
was an odd name—nis. At that time there was a 
fashion among magazines to have one-word names. 
So hoary a periodical as the Saturday Evening Post 
altered its format to emphasize the one word Post. 

His was born in 1941 in the hope and with the 
prayer that it would be much more than a house 
organ promoting the interests of Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship. It was to be the magazine of uni- 
versity students who belong to Christ and whose first 
desire is to live for Him. Hence, HIs magazine. 
Since its inception, suggestions have sometimes been 
made for a different title but none seemed quite to 
fit. And so—for better or for worse—this unusual 
name remains. 

The purpose of the magazine, too, is unchanged. 
It is directed to college and university men and 
women who belong to Christ and who are engaged in 
the greatest of all endeavors, “the pursuit of God.” 
This means growth “unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” while 
they persuade men to be reconciled to God. 

Since this reflects the purpose of IVCF as a whole, 
we may well ask, What is the purpose of Inter-Var- 
sity Christian Fellowship? 

The answer is, Total student witness to Christ in 
every relationship of life in college and university. 
Ideally, Inter-Varsity begins with a handful of truly 
Christian students. They receive a vision of their 
high calling in Christ and have an increasing desire 
to please God. As they grow up into Him, becoming 
men and women of God, they seek to win their non- 


Christian friends to the Saviour. Their obediene 
is to the Lord and to His Word alone. 

The question of whether evangelism or spiritu 
growth should have priority is rather like the que 
tion of which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
concentrate on one to the exclusion in any way 
the other is to suffer the loss of both. 

It is the prayer of the leaders and staff of 1vd 
that the members of the various chapters across 
country shall be men and women of God who a 
aggressively carrying the gospel of the Lord Jesu 
to their universities, winning their friends to Chrif 
and helping them in spiritual development that the 
in turn, may grow up into Him in all things an 
become soul-winners. “We are here not to m 
applesauce but to plant apple trees.” Our respo 
sibility as Christian students is, as Paul remindé 
Timothy, to “be strong in the grace that is in Chri 
Jesus.” And the things that we have “heard . . 
among many witnesses” we endeavor to commit f 
faithful students “who shall be able to teach othel 
also.” 4 

This means that on campus, in the Inter-Varsif 
chapter, there should be a witness to the histo 
Christian faith, a proclamation of the gospel 
Christ by every Christian student, a spiritual “kindél 
garten” for the babes in Christ, and a true “scha 
of prophets” where young men and women in Ch 
may exercise their spiritual gifts to the extension 
the Kingdom of God and in the building by Je 
Christ of His church. We aim to be totally Christii 
and, by His enablement, to engage in “total Ch 
tian warfare” against the world, the flesh, and # 
devil, to the glory of Christ our Lord and King.—c 








